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Introduction 

Robert E. Cooley 

J UST over a century ago, a bold experiment in Christian training 
was begun by Adoniram Judson Gordon, the noted Baptist 
pastor from Boston. Although his efforts were met with skepticism 
and criticism by many both in out of the Church, Gordon continued 
to hold fast to his vision of equipping men and women in practical 
religious work so that they might bring Christ to all the world. Over 
a century later, Gordon’s beleagured vision has not only survived, 
but has prospered and grown. What began as a handful of students 
in Boston’s Clarendon Street Baptist Church in 1889 has grown to 
a school which now serves over 3,100 students a year at campuses 
in Boston, South Hamilton, and Charlotte, North Carolina. 

In honor of Adoniram Judson Gordon, and in celebration of the 
founding one hundred years previous of the school which now bears 
his name, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary presented a 
series of symposia during 1988-1989 which focused on Gordon's 
legacy and his vision. The papers which follow were selected from 
an outstanding slate of speakers and an abundance of excellent 
material. 


Forming the Vision 

The driving forces behind Gordon’s founding of the Boston 
Missionary Training School (the predecessor to Gordon-Conwell 
and Gordon College) were his commitment to missions, to the 
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training of the laity, and to the training of women. His commitment 
to missions was legendary in an age when missions were a central 
focus of the Church and the words he penned in 1893 are at the core 
of our vision today: “Our task is not to bring all the world to Christ, 
our task is unquestionably to bring Christ to all the world.” The 
modem co-founder of our institution and the chairman of our board 
of tmstees, evangelist Billy Graham, perhaps embodies the spirit of 
Gordon’s vision more than any other individual in the twentieth 
century. 

But if Gordon was a giant in the field of missions, he was a true 
pioneer in the theological education of the laity and of women. The 
importance of preparing enough workers for God’s Kingdom was 
such a driving force that it enabled him to overcome his critic's 
objections to such training. A century later, the training of laity and 
the preparation of both women and men to serve the Church, are 
essential ingredients of Gordon-Conwell’s mission. 

Developing the Vision 

Gordon’s tenure as president of the school he founded was 
relatively short-lived. Less than six years after his “experiment” 
began, he died unexpectedly. But his dream lived on. A period of 
instability and searching ended in 1918 with the election of Nathan 
R. Wood as president. 

During his 26 year presidency. Wood stabilized the institution 
and developed its educational commitment, while never losing 
sight of Gordon’s vision. In his history of the institution, A School 
of Christ, Wood wrote, “More and more the School came to be for 
many of us an embodiment of Christ as truly as any church could 
be. The highest standards were none too good for Him.” 

To that end. Wood obtained degree-granting authority from the 
State of Massachusetts and developed a separate graduate level 
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entity—Gordon Divinity School, a move which set the structure for 
the school’s academic development. He was deeply committed to 
classical education and steered both the undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate degree programs to higher levels of educational excellence. 

Faculty development emerged in full bloom under the leadership 
of T. Leonard Lewis in the 1940s and 1950s, as the school began 
attracting young, gifted scholars who would form the core of 
teaching excellence for decades to come. Today, Gordon-Conwell ’ s 
faculty is highly respected for its quality and level of scholarship. 

Broadening the Vision 

For nearly a quarter of a century now, Gordon-Conwell Theo¬ 
logical Seminary has stood on its own, having made the long 
transition from Boston Missionary Training Institute to its present 
status as a fully-accredited graduate school of theology. After 
moving out of the city in the ‘50s, the Seminary re-established its 
roots and made a commitment to broaden its multicultural base. 
Harold John Ockenga was named president of the new institution 
in 1969, helping to fulfill the vision he shared with evangelist Billy 
Graham and industrialist J. Howard Pew to create a strong force in 
theological education. They brought their vision to fruition through 
the merger of Philadelphia’s Conwell School of Theology and 
Gordon Divinity School in 1969. The quality of its program and the 
thoroughness of its academic preparation became hallmarks of a 
Gordon-Conwell education. 

These, of course, are just a sampling of the historical themes that 
have made Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary what it is today. 
They are the foundation on which we continue to build as we begin 
our second century of service to Christ and to the Church. As we 
look to our future, I believe that Gordon-Conwell, with God’s help, 
will become a center of intellectual and spiritual formation for all 
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whom God has called. Our task will be to provide the finest learning 
opportunity possible-not academic rigor for its own sake, but an 
educational experience consistently integrating the learning of the 
heart and mind. We want our graduates to serve the church in all of 
its complexity and facets as whole persons before God, to under¬ 
stand God and respond to God’s call. As such, we see certain trends 
emerging in our second century: 

• Center for Urban Ministerial Education: Located in the heart of 
Boston and catering to the needs of the inner city and its diverse 
ethnic groups, this branch campus’ mission parallels closely that of 
Gordon’s Boston Missionary Training Institute. This campus con¬ 
tinues to flourish and grow. 

• Non-Traditional Education: Gordon recognized that not every 
Christian worker needs a full seminary education, but there is a need 
in churches, on the mission fields, and in Christian organizations for 
better trained workers. Established in 1985, the Ockenga Institute 
offers a wide range of courses, workshops, conferences and other 
events for pastors and laypersons through both the Shoemaker 
Center for Church Renewal and the Adoniram Judson Gordon 
Center for World Missions. The demand has been overwhelming: 
nearly 2,000 registrants a year. We expect this trend to continue and 
our offerings to the laity to expand. 

• Charlotte, North Carolina: This branch campus was opened in 
1991 to meet the needs of ministerial and lay preparation for those 
who cannot attend seminary on a full-time basis. Based on an adult 
education model, classes are held in local churches and are sched¬ 
uled so that students can complete their studies without interrupting 
their present employment. 

• Greater Specialization: At one time, nearly everyone went to 
seminary for a Master of Divinity degree, but recent years have 
shown that students want the opportunity for greater degree special- 
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ization. Gordon-Con well now offers 14 different graduate degrees, 
including the Master of Divinity, Master of Theology, Master of 
Church Music and Master of Arts in such areas as Christian 
education, counseling, and youth ministry. During 1992 our Doctor 
of Ministry degree program began offering specialized tracks. 

With all the challenges that lie ahead and with a hundred years of 
history behind us, our vision remains unchanged: to take Christ to 
all the world. 


Conclusion 

The celebration of our centennial year, the planning of our 
centennial symposia, and the making of this book required commit¬ 
ment and hard work by scores of people. 

I would like to thank the outstanding roster of scholars who 
travelled to our campus from around the world to deliver their 
inspiring presentations. A special thanks is due our chairman. Dr. 
Billy Graham, who delivered our Founder’s Day address. I also 
wish to thank those who labored to make the centennial symposia 
a success. 

My sincere appreciation and thanks to Garth Rosell (with the 
assistance of Donald Stahl), who shepherded the publication of this 
book, and to the Seminary staff who helped type, design, layout and 
proof the manuscripts: Mary Amirault, Tracey Boynton, Karen 
Caputo, Robert Dagley, and Wai Ma. 

I am deeply indebted to The Pew Charitable Trusts for a grant 
which made both the symposia and publication of this book 
possible. 


Robert E. Cooley, President 

Gordon-Con well Theological Seminary, August, 1992 




Much of the material for this lecture is taken from Dr. 
Robert’s article, “The Legacy of Adoniram Judson Gordon,” 
International Bulletin of Missionary Research (October 1987) 
pp.176-181. Cited material is referenced in that article. 




A J. Gordon and World Evangelization: 
Then and Now 

Dana L. Robert 

M ost American evangelicals are aware of the A.D. 2000 and 
Beyond movement—a massive effort to evangelize the 
world by the year 2000. In his 1989 “Annual Statistical Table on 
Global Mission,” demographer David Barrett records the existence 
since Pentecost of 850 movements to evangelize the world. Of the 
movements that still exist today, at least 125 of them have pro¬ 
claimed that the year 2000 is their deadline. Among the groups who 
see the year 2000 as a goal related to world evangelization are the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Campus Crusade for Christ, the U.S. 
Center for World Mission, and a host of other denominational and 
parachurch agencies. 

If A.J. Gordon were alive today, he would probably not be 
surprised by this flurry of mission activity. One hundred years ago, 
Gordon himself was part of a fin de siecle movement to evangelize 
the world in his generation. In 1886, he spoke at Dwight Moody’s 
Northfield Conference where 100 young college men dedicated 
themselves to foreign missions. The “Mount Hermon 100,” as these 
men were called, became the nucleus of the Student Volunteer 
Movement whose motto was “the evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” By the year 1910, the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment had placed 5000 young men and women in the mission field. 
Gordon was a mentor of the S VM and spoke at their first intema- 
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tional conference. In 1889, Gordon founded the Boston Missionary 
Training Institute in order to train workers for the harvest of souls 
that he expected in the last days. Though not a person given to date¬ 
setting, A.J. Gordon was driven by the desire to complete the work 
of world evangelization in his own lifetime. 

Let us now examine some of the highlights of Gordon’s devotion 
to world evangelization. 

Some might argue that Gordon was foreordained for mission 
work. Bom April 19, 1836, to Baptist parents, he was named 
Adoniram Judson Gordon after the pioneer American Baptist 
missionary, Adoniram Judson. A.J. Gordon grew up working in his 
father’s mill and playing with friends until his conversion at age 15 
or 16. The conversion experience convinced him both that he 
wanted to be a minister and that he needed to pay attention to 
schooling, hitherto a low priority. Walking thirty-four miles in a 
suit of homespun, baggage in hand, Gordon began his high school 
education. 

In 1856, Gordon entered Brown University. Following gradua¬ 
tion from Brown, Gordon completed his theological course at 
Newton Theological School. An average student, but promising 
preacher, Gordon was called to the Jamaica Plain Baptist Church in 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1863. Settling into his pastorate, 
Gordon married Maria Hale, fathered several children, and enjoyed 
a successful six years as a suburban pastor. 

After two years of entreaty from the Clarendon Street Church of 
Boston, A. J. Gordon reluctantly accepted a pastorate there in 1869. 
He labored at Clarendon Street Baptist for twenty-five years until 
his death in 1895. In 1877 the evangelist Dwight L. Moody arrived 
fresh from the early revival tours that had made his name a 
household word. He erected a huge tent within three hundred feet 
of Clarendon Church and began several months of revival services. 
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Clarendon Church was the site of the overflow and after-meetings. 
The church members began to minister to those in need, and nearly 
thirty reformed alcoholics joined the church by the end of the 
crusade. 

The Moody revivals inaugurated a new period in the history of the 
Clarendon Street Church. In his spiritual autobiography, Gordon 
reflected on the missionary outreach of Clarendon Church. Mis¬ 
sions to Jews and to the Chinese in Boston, outdoor preaching, 
rescue work among women, and an industrial home for men all 
dated from the spiritual vitality engendered by the Moody revivals. 
Work with converted alcoholics made the church members realize 
that one could not resist temptation if he or she were homeless and 
unemployed. Consequently, Gordon began the Boston Industrial 
Temporary Home as a shelter for the unemployed, often alcoholic, 
homeless men. In exchange for work at a woodpile which provided 
fuel for Boston’s poor, the homeless received food and lodging. 
Despite financial and other difficulties, the industrial home became 
a fixture of Boston social service in the late-nineteenth century. The 
attendance of alcoholics at church services led the Clarendon Street 
Church to substitute grape juice for wine in the communion service. 

Clarendon Street Church’s vision of mission was global as well 
as local in scope. The church repeatedly surpassed itself in raising 
money for Baptist foreign missions. In a year of special need for the 
American Baptists, the church raised $20,000 for foreign missions. 
A.J. Gordon credited his church’s sacrificial activity neither to 
careful budgeting nor planning, but to the Holy Spirit: “The Holy 
Ghost, the present Christ, has been given to be the administrator of 
the church; and that in these days of endless organizations and 
multiplied secular machinery, he will surprise us by showing what 
he will do if we will give him unhindered liberty of action in his own 
house.” 
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His connection with Dwight Moody in 1877 changed the life of 
A. J. Gordon, as well as that of the Clarendon Street Church. Gordon 
became a regular speaker at Moody’s summer conferences for 
college students, including the famous one out of which emerged 
the “Mt. Hermon 100.” Many of the earliest student volunteers for 
foreign missions looked to A.J. Gordon as their spiritual mentor. 
While at the Clarendon Street Church, A.J. Gordon developed a 
reputation as a spiritual leader in demand both in print and in the 
pulpit. His first book, published in 1872, was on the spiritual 
identity between Jesus Christ and the believer. Other works on 
spirituality and theology followed. 

In 1888, Dr. and Mrs. Gordon sailed to England to attend the 
Centenary Conference, convened to mark roughly one hundred 
years of Protestant missionary work. Attendance at this conference 
marked Gordon’s transition from a localized ministry to one 
devoted to foreign missions. The Centenary Conference was the 
most representative Anglo-American missions conference to date, 
and 139 mission societies from around the world sent representa¬ 
tives. At the conference, A.J. Gordon gained an international 
reputation as apologist for the missionary enterprise. Euphoric 
rhetoric about Christian civilization and Anglo-American superi¬ 
ority rang at the Centenary Conference. But Gordon found the high- 
flown phrases to be inadequate: because the actions of the conference 
were non-binding, he met afterwards with other activist evangelicals 
to condemn the British opium trade, liquor trade, and licensed 
prostitution in British India. 

Following the historic conference, the Gordons and the A.T. 
Piersons set off for a European vacation. While in Rome, they 
received an urgent invitation from Scottish ministers in Edinburgh 
to hold a missionary meeting for university students. The success 
of the ensuing campaign was such that an interdenominational 
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committee of Scots begged the Americans to conduct a missionary 
crusade throughout all of Scotland. Not since the Moody-Sankey 
revivals of 1875-6 were the Scottish Christians so aroused. The 
mission tour of Gordon and Pierson was a huge success that inspired 
increased contributions and numerous young Scots to volunteer for 
foreign missions. 

A. J. Gordon returned to Boston from Scotland to find that he had 
been elected chairman of the Executive Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. The chairmanship entailed weekly 
meetings and virtual responsibility for all missions of the American 
Baptists. The Executive Committee created policy for and admin¬ 
istered the missions. It decided which missions would be open and 
it appointed missionaries and fixed their salaries. The ultimate 
responsibility for American Baptist missions had come to rest with 
A.J. Gordon. 

Gordon had served on the Executive Committee since 1871. He 
played a key role in the expansion of American Baptist missions to 
Africa. In 1876, the Reverend and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness, 
prominent English Baptists, started Livingstone Inland Mission 
along the Congo River. One of the earliest Protestant missions to 
Africa, by 1884 the Livingstone Inland Mission had sent 50 
missionaries, opened 7 mission stations, spent $150,000, operated 
a steamboat, and reduced the Ki-Kongo language to writing. 

The work of the Livingstone Inland Mission grew too large for 
the Guinnesses; and in 1883, they proposed that the American 
Baptist Missionary Union take it over as their Congo Mission. The 
ABMU had already passed general resolutions in favor of opening 
an African mission, and it had surveyed the coastline of Africa to 
find a suitable location. The Guinnesses’ offer forced the issue of 
African missions for the American Baptists. Though the Mission¬ 
ary Union adopted the mission in 1884, many Baptists continued to 
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raise their voices against it. Many feared the death rate in the Congo, 
volunteers were in short supply, and Baptists doubted that the 
Union, already hard-pressed for funds, could raise enough money 
for the risky venture. 

A.J. Gordon lobbied incessantly for the Congo mission and was 
in large part responsible for its acceptance by American Baptists. In 
1886, he accompanied around the northeast the first Congo mis¬ 
sionary to visit the United States, and Gordon arranged for him to 
speak to influential groups of Baptists. Among his literary work to 
promote the mission, Gordon wrote a pamphlet. The Ship Jesus, that 
swayed popular opinion. In The Ship Jesus, Gordon played upon 
American guilt over African slavery—slavery that had first come 
to American shores on a slave-ship nemtAJesus, Now that African- 
Americans were Christians, Gordon argued, the hand of the Lord 
was revealed. It was America’s responsibility to ensure that Afri¬ 
can-Americans could return to the Congo to convert their brethren: 
the ship Jesus was ready to go back to Africa. Gordon argued that 
Americans owed it to Africa to support missions there because then- 
forefathers had enslaved Africa’s inhabitants. “Next to the disgrace 
of having for centuries taken the wages of Africa’s unrequited toil, 
will be the disgrace of refusing to refund those wages for Africa’s 
redemption as God now calls for them.” Every American who had 
grown rich from the work of slaves or from the industries spawned 
by the Civil War now owed something to every African. “The ship 
Jesus is ready to sail; the mariners are eager to depart; what will you 
do to furnish the outfit?” asked Gordon of American Baptists. 

In August of 1886, a revival broke out at the Banza Manteke 
Station of the Congo Mission. Within a few weeks, a thousand 
Africans became Christians. Upon hearing that the new Baptists 
needed a chapel, the Clarendon Street Church raised $2500 and sent 
a complete pre-fabricated chapel by steamship. The African 
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Christians carried the chapel piece by piece on their heads for sixty 
miles, for 700 loads. 

The faith of A.J. Gordon in the Congo Mission had been vindi¬ 
cated, and its future was now secure. Gordon remained as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the ABMU until his death in 1895. 
He guided the Union through its centenary celebration of the 
Baptist missionary William Carey in 1892. Introducing a resolution 
against “so-called Christian nations” sending liquor into the Congo 
Valley, he supported the Congo Mission through thick and thin. 
Gordon oversaw a shift in the fortunes of Baptist missions from a 
time when volunteers were scarce to one in which student volun¬ 
teers flooded the agency. In 1890, he added regular editorial 
responsibilities for missions when he became associate editor of the 
Missionary Review of the World, the leading non-denominational 
missions journal of the day. 

Now let us examine the mission theory that guided Gordon’s 
commitment to missions; A.J. Gordon’s mission theory was an out¬ 
growth of his premillennial theology. Early in his ministerial 
career, Gordon became convinced of a premillennial interpretation 
of Scripture; he was a proponent of the theological movement that 
culminated in dispensationalism and fundamentalism in the early 
20th century. 

In 1878, Gordon founded The Watchword, a monthly journal 
“devoted to the advocacy of the Primitive Faith, the Primitive Hope, 
and the Primitive Charity.” The Watchword was to help believers 
“looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Men like Gordon who were both premillennialists and missions 
advocates were forced to defend their unpopular doctrines from 
denominational executives who charged that premillennialism “cut 
the nerve of all missionary and evangelistic enterprises.” To many 
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critics, belief in the imminent, physical return of Jesus Christ 
threatened the optimistic tone of much of nineteenth-century 
Protestantism and thus undercut Christian progress through edu¬ 
cation and social reform. Gordon defended the doctrine in The 
Watchword, notably in an article entitled “Pre-Millennialism and 
Missions.” In the article, Gordon argued that when one expected the 
physical and literal return of Jesus Christ before the millennium, the 
thousand years of peace foretold in the Book of Revelation, then 
one was an even more ardent advocate of missions than a person 
who did not hold the belief. 

Gordon pointed out in “Pre-Millennialism and Missions” that of 
the 54 graduates of Princeton Seminary in 1864, the only eight who 
became foreign missionaries were the eight who believed in the 
premillennial return of Jesus Christ. The difference between the 
premillennialist and others was that the premillennialist put all 
mission emphasis on preaching the gospel. In addition, Gordon 
argued, “The purpose of preaching the gospel in the present 
dispensation of the Spirit, as set forth in Scripture, is the gathering 
out of an elect body called the Church.” Such an “out-gathering” of 
the elect from all nations was a necessary prelude to Jesus’second 
coming. 

For A.J. Gordon, the focus of premillennial mission theory was 
the preaching of the gospel throughout the world so that the elect 
would be gathered into God’s church and Jesus would return. The 
corollary of such a burning zeal for “preaching the word” was a de¬ 
emphasis on Christian civilization and its fruits. On the theoretical 
level, premillennial mission theory flew in the face of the optimis¬ 
tic, civilizing missionary crusade of the late nineteenth century— 
the imperial era of Christian missions. 

A.J. Gordon was a critic of “Christian civilization.” He did not 
believe that the world was slowly improving under the force of 
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Christian progress. Rather, society was approaching the low spiri¬ 
tual level of Sodom and Gomorrah as it waited for Jesus’ return to 
usher in the millennium. In an article “Education and Missions,” 
Gordon spoke out of his premillennial mission theory when he 
attacked one of missions’ most treasured institutions—^higher edu¬ 
cation. “We look in vain, in the history of the ancient and the 
modem mission, for examples of the heathen being slowly pre¬ 
pared, to and through culture, for the acceptance of Christianity; 
while conversely there is no lack of examples that the systematic 
way through civilization to evangelization has been not only a 
circuitous but a wrong way.” Because of the innate sinfulness of 
culture and of human beings, Gordon believed that higher educa¬ 
tion was a barrier to Christian conversion. It undercut faith in the 
supernatural. Gordon pointed to critical scholarship to argue that 
higher education was pushing miracles, prophecy, prayer, and 
regeneration out of theology. 

In The Missionary's Shoes, Gordon opposed mission theories 
that led to Christian civilization and colonization rather than to the 
preaching of the gospel. “Concerning industrial and mechanical 
forerunners of the Gospel we may speak with equal emphasis. So 
ingrained is the notion that what has been called ‘a propaedeutic 
dispensation of civilization’ must prepare the way for Christianity, 
that colonization has not infrequently been proposed as a John the 
Baptist to evangelization.” Gordon underscored the hypocrisy of a 
modem “Christian” civilization marked by whiskey and an arms 
race. “How little apprehension of the subject does an eminent writer 
on the evidences of Christianity exhibit in saying that The wisest 
modem missionaries admit that they must civilize heathen nations 
in order to make Christian institutions permanent.’ No! not the 
sandals of law, of education, or of social science for the missionary 
of the Apostolic school; but ‘feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace.’” 
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In his premillennial opposition to Christian civilization, AJ. 
Gordon went against much of the mission theory of the imperial era 
of Christian missions. In his separation of Christianity and culture, 
Gordon was by modem standards a timely social critic. But in his 
theology, Gordon was an ardent supematuralist. He condenmed 
civilizing theologies of Christian mission because he felt they left 
little room for preaching the word “so that the end may come.” 
Gordon’s most famous exposition of mission theory centered upon 
the supernatural element in Christianity. His book The Holy Spirit 
in Missions remains the central statement of his mission theory. 

Gordon argued in The Holy Spirit in Missions that the Holy Spirit 
had revealed and supervised the program of missions from the days 
of the apostles through the present. “The Holy Ghost is omnipresent 
in the great body of Christ; and omniscient in His oversight of the 
vast work of that body in evangelizing the world.” The Holy Spirit 
revealed the program for world missions to James at the Council of 
Jerusalem. First, following Israel’s rejection of Christ after his first 
advent, there would be elective redemption from the nations of the 
world. The responsibility of the church would be to plant witness¬ 
ing churches in every nation of the world from which the Holy Spirit 
could gather out the elect. The second stage of the Holy Spirit ’ s plan 
for missions would occur in the “latter days.” Then Israel would be 
restored in its relationship with God, and universal redemption 
would follow. 

A.J. Gordon believed that the world was near the end of the first 
stage of the Holy Spirit’s plan for missions. As the recent successes 
for Christianity showed, the elect of all nations were being gathered 
out. The Holy Ghost was in active operation redeeming individuals 
around the world. In the context of the eschatological countdown of 
the “dispensation of the Holy Spirit,” Gordon reduced the primary 
purpose of missions to one thing: the preaching of the Gospel. He 
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stated 'mThe Holy Spirit in Missions that “The Word of God carried 
by the man of God is the simplest statement of the missionary 
method.” 

In his quest to get the word of God to as many people as possible 
in a short amount of time, Gordon believed in the decentralization 
of missions. In 1892, Gordon wrote that “how to distribute re¬ 
sponsibility for the work of evangelizing the world is the great 
problem to be solved in the present ‘crisis of missions.’” Though 
Gordon did not question the indispensability of the denominational 
mission boards, he believed that they created certain dangers such 
as the centralization of responsibility into a few hands and undesirable 
uniformity in mission method. If only every local church could act 
as its own mission society, then the burden of mission work would 
be spread equitably among Christians and the work would be 
accomplished much faster. As a Baptist who believed in congrega¬ 
tional polity, Gordon had little fear of a divided Christendom. 
Rather, he believed that decentralization of missions was the most 
efficient use of church resources. “I believe that God designed to lay 
the burden of the whole world upon every church, that every church 
might thus find out that it has a whole Christ with whom to bear that 
burden. Then would it not only pray and give, but it would go and 
send of its own instead of depending on a central bureau to attend 
to all this.” 

One implication of Gordon’s position on decentralization was 
that he supported the new “faith missions” springing up in the late 
nineteenth century. Although he was head of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the American Baptist Missionary Union, a denomina¬ 
tional agency, Gordon supported the multiplication of mission¬ 
sending agencies. Faith missions such as the China Inland Mission 
and the International Missionary Alliance were more theologically 
compatible with Gordon’s thought than were some denominational 
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organs: faith missions seemed to rely on the Holy Spirit in a direct 
and prayerful way. Premillennial theology like that of Gordon’s 
was a hallmark of the faith mission. Above all, the independent faith 
missions tended to stress “preaching the word” over the civilizing 
functions of missions. 

A.J. Gordon’s fervency for evangelistic missions was perhaps 
best expressed in his address to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in 1893. “The church which is not a missionary church will 
be a missing church during the next fifty years, its candle of 
consecration put out, if not its candlestick removed out of its place. 
As ministers and churches of Jesus Christ, our self-preservation is 
conditioned on our obedience to the great commission. Now it is: 
Preach or perish! Evangelize or fossilize! Be a saving church, with 
girded loins and burning lamp, carrying a lost world on the heart day 
and night; or be a secularized church, lying on the heart of this 
present evil world, and allowing it to gird you and carry you 
whithersoever it will. Which shall it be?” 

In 1889, A.J. Gordon put his mission theory into practice when 
he opened the Boston Missionary Training Institute. The purpose of 
the school was to train laypersons in evangelistic methods and 
urban rescue work, using only the Bible as a textbook, so that they 
could go into the “harvest fields” and work as lay missionaries. The 
school was designed for those who had neither the time, money, nor 
opportunity to receive a seminary education, but who had a call 
from God to do mission work. Gordon believed that requirements 
of Greek, Hebrew, systematic theology, and ordination unnecessarily 
limited the numbers of missionaries available for mission work. 

In 1884, the ABMU had accepted the Livingstone Inland Mission 
from the Reverend H. G. Guinness; but by 1889, the American 
Baptists had still provided no missionaries for the Congo Mission. 
Guinness was distressed at the lack of progress, so he traveled to the 
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United States to investigate the situation. Upon meeting with 
Gordon, Guinness suggested that Gordon begin a missionary train¬ 
ing school to provide recruits for the Congo Mission. Guinness 
successfully operated his own missionary institute in London. 
Gordon consulted with Baptists in Boston, engaged Baptist pastor 
Frederick L. Chapell to organize the school, and classes began on 
October 3, 1889. 

Nothing A.J. Gordon did stirred more controversy than opening 
the training school. Bitter criticism poured in from Baptists and 
from the religious press. Gordon was accused of doctrinal fanati¬ 
cism and of abetting “short-cut” routes to the ministry. Opponents 
of the training school attacked Gordon’s premillennialism and 
lamented that “short-cut” schools were spreading the doctrine. 

Gordon defended the training of lay missioners in the press, 
notably in his article “Short-Cut Methods.” He felt that his school 
was commanded him by God so that “eleventh hour” laborers 
would be plentiful in God’s vineyard. Gordon did not intend for the 
training school to compete with college or seminary training. He 
encouraged those persons qualified to attend seminary to do so. But 
for those not so fortunate, “we will give the best practical and 
biblical instruction we can.” The school had ample precedent in the 
Moody Bible Institute, Guinness’ Missionary Training Institute 
and other schools founded in the late nineteenth century to ac¬ 
commodate the increasing numbers of laypersons interested in 
becoming missionaries. 

The Missionary Training school took much of Gordon’s energy 
in the last years of his life. After two years in operation, the school 
moved to the Clarendon Street Church. A residence for female 
students and missionaries was opened next door to Gordon’s house. 
The teaching staff consisted mostly of part-time visiting instructors, 
and financial need was a way of life for a new school that charged 
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no tuition. Gordon donated all of his salary as Associate Editor of 
the Missionary Review of the World to the training school. By the 
time of Gordon’s death in 1895, the school had graduated 25 foreign 
missionaries, 15 ministers, 20 evangelistic workers, 20 home 
missionaries, and 15 persons into higher theological education. 

One of the most notable features of the Boston Missionary 
Training School was the preponderance of women. Because women 
were often denied seminary training and had heavy family obli¬ 
gations, the missionary training or Bible school was often the only 
theological educational avenue open to them. A.J. Gordon’s sup¬ 
port of women’s right to preach was reflected in the student 
composition of the school. There was even talk at one point of 
making Gordon’s training school into a female school only. 

After A.J. Gordon died in February of 1895, the name of the 
Boston Missionary Training School was changed to the Gordon 
Bible and Missionary Training School. Over the years, the nature 
of the school changed, and two separate schools trace their beginnings 
to the Training School: Gordon College and Gordon-Con well 
Theological Seminary, Gordon-Conwell students keep alive some 
of Gordon’s legacy as they work with immigrants in Boston, 
participate in overseas practicums, and study missions with noted 
professors. The seminary is thus recapturing a bit of the time when 
its sole purpose, under A.J, Gordon, was to train missionaries. 

If Gordon were alive today, what would he think about our 
urgency to evangelize the world by the year 2000? When one 
examines his mission theory and his dedication to the training of 
evangelistic missionaries, many similarities to the modem move¬ 
ment become apparent. For one thing, there is a premillennial 
undercurrent to much of the A.D. 2000 movement. Many partici¬ 
pants hope that this will be the final push for world evangelization 
before the eschaton. 
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Gordon would also applaud the emphasis on evangelistic over 
educational, industrial, or other “civilizing” missions. His view of 
the outgathered church made him a forerunner of church growth 
thought in his emphasis on planting a church among every people, 
even though he would reject the church growth idea that God 
actually intends for the world to be converted, as opposed to merely 
evangelized. 

Gordon would appreciate the modem emphasis on diversity of 
means and organizations for world evangelization. He would 
applaud the fact that dozens of separate groups are all working 
toward the same goal. As encourager of women and minorities in 
mission, Gordon would be thrilled to see the number of internationals 
who have arisen as missionaries in the past few years. Gordon 
would probably use this centenary celebration as a call to action. It 
is conceivable that he might even start a new training school to train 
those who could not afford the tuition at Gordon-Conwell. 

Even though I was taught as a historian never to speculate about 
the present, I suspect that Gordon would not uncritically adopt all 
the features of the A.D. 2000 movement. A.J. Gordon was very 
suspicious of western civilization because he believed it quenched 
the Holy Spirit. If he were here today, he might question the reliance 
on computer technology, sociological data, and highly sophisticated 
western organization that characterizes some aspects of the 
movement. As a believer that the Holy Spirit guides all things, 
Gordon might not approve of statistically-based decision making. 
Rather, he would seek to train as many missionaries as possible and 
would send them where the Spirit led, even if the possibility of 
harvest seemed small. With his faith in the Spirit, Gordon might 
even support the current movement toward “Power Evangelism.” 

One important thing to remember is that even though A. J. Gordon 
was a leading advocate for foreign missions, he spent much of his 
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time in an inner-city ministry: he refused to separate home and 
foreign missions. If he were here today, he would remind us of the 
physical needs and the growing unbelief in our own communities. 
He would urge each one of us, when we leave this place, to devote 
our lives to spreading God’s word and God’s compassion wherever 
we are in ministry. For us today, A.J. Gordon’s legacy is one that 
defies stereotypes. He worked where he saw the Spirit leading—^not 
where narrow theological parties thought he should go. 
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Bringing Christ to the World 
IN THE 21ST Century 

John R.W. Stott 

I AM extremely grateful for the privilege you have given me in 
inviting me to be your speaker at this centennial banquet. In 
addressing the topic which I have been given, “Bringing Christ To 
The World In The 21 st Century,” one is tempted to focus on the 21 st 
century—to peer into the century ahead of us, and to wonder how 
it will develop. I have resisted that temptation, however, because I 
believe it is right for me tonight to focus not on the 21 st century, but 
on Christ—and on bringing Christ to the world in the 21 st century. 

In my view, and I hope by the end of this treatise I will have 
carried you with me, nothing is more important than to develop a 
compelling Christological basis for the missionary enterprise. I 
want then to remind you of the six stages in the saving career of 
Jesus—His incarnation, cross, resurrection, exaltation, gift of the 
Spirit, and Parousia, or coming again. I want to suggest to you how 
each of these six stages in the saving career of Jesus has a 
missionary dimension according to the New Testament. In many 
cases, it is a gravely neglected missionary dimension, as I will seek 
to show you. 

The Incarnation of Christ: The Model of Mission 
I begin with the incarnation of Christ, or the model of mission. 
Some of you will have heard, I think, of the Willowbank consulta- 
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tion on gospel and culture which took place in Bermuda some years 
ago, under the auspices of the Lausanne movement. According to 
the Willowbank report, the incarnation was the most spectacular 
instance of cultural identification in the history of humankind. The 
Son of God did not stay in the immunity of His heaven, remote from 
human sin and pain and tragedy. He actually entered into our world. 
He emptied Himself of His glory and humbled Himself to serve. He 
took our nature, lived our life, experienced our sorrows, endured 
our temptations, bore our sin and died our death. He could not have 
identified Himself with us more completely than He did in the 
incarnation. It was the total identification of love, but without any 
loss of His own identity. Because in becoming one of us. He did not 
cease to be Himself. In becoming human. He did not cease to be 
divine. 

Now He sends us into the world, as the Father sent Him into the 
world. So His mission is the model of our mission, and our mission 
is to be patterned after His. Indeed, I venture to say that all authentic 
Christian mission is incamational mission. It requires identification 
with people, although without any loss of our own distinctive 
Christian identity. The incarnation means entering the worlds of 
others as He entered into our world. 

Please allow me to elaborate. To begin with, it means entering 
into other people’s thought worlds. I expect you know that well- 
known book by Dr. James Sire called The Universe Next Door 
published by InterVarsity Press. I have always been interested by 
the title. He subtitles his book “A Basic Catalog of World Views” 
and includes in it descriptions of naturalism, nihilism, deism, 
existentialism, and some of the other world views that have been 
and still are present today. I am intrigued by the title. The Universe 
Next Door. What he means is that the people who hold those world 
views, other than Christian ideologies, are in another world from 
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our own, and it will take an incarnation to reach them if we are to 
enter into the world of their thinking. What is needed, I think, is a 
whole new generation of evangelical thinkers and evangelical 
apologists who will take the initiative to unmask secularism, and 
other ideologies, and demonstrate their spiritual bankruptcy, so 
presenting the gospel of Jesus Christ that He is seen to offer what 
other religions and ideologies do not offer, because He is able to 
fulfill our deepest human aspirations. 

So we need Christian thinkers and Christian apologists who will 
demonstrate that fact, and enter into other people’s thought worlds. 
But we have not only to enter into their thought worlds, but to enter 
into their heart worlds—^the worlds of their feelings, their psyches, 
their alienation and their pain. This, I think, is one of the ways in 
which we can argue the indispensable place of social responsibility, 
concern and action, in relation to evangelism. Just as it was 
impossible for missionaries in Africa to ignore the evils of polygamy 
and slavery, and as it was impossible for missionaries in Asia not 
to oppose caste, the dowry system, and child prostitution, and just 
as it is not possible for missionaries in Latin America to turn a blind 
eye to the exploitation of Indian tribes and to the great grinding 
poverty of the masses, so it is not possible in America or in Europe 
to disregard the plight of the dispossessed, the homeless, the 
unemployed, and the alienated youth. 

A compassionate concern for people’s felt needs is part and 
parcel of entering into their heart worlds, in order to reach them for 
Jesus Christ. I have always liked very much a word of Michael 
Ramsey, a former archbishop of Canterbury, in one of his books in 
which he was exposing secular theology. In Images Old and New, 
he said, “We state and commend the Christian faith, or if you like, 
we evangelize, only insofar as we go out and put ourselves with 
loving sympathy inside the doubts of the doubter, the questions of 
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the questioner and the loneliness of those who have lost the way.” 
That is incamational evangelism—^to enter into other people’s 
worlds, both their thought world and their heart world. 

The Cross of Christ: The Costliness of Mission 

One of the most neglected aspects of biblical mission today is 
the indispensable place of suffering, and even of death. I want to 
give you three brief examples. 

We see it clearly to begin with in Isaiah’s suffering servant, 
because before the servant was in a position to be a light to lighten 
the nations, he had to turn his back to those who beat him, his cheeks 
to those who pulled out his beard, and his face to mockery and 
spitting. Before he was able to sprinkle many nations with the water 
of the Good News, he was despised and rejected by men, familiar 
with suffering, and given over to death. Douglas Webster, a 
missiologist of a former generation, has written in one of his books, 
“Mission sooner or later leads to passion, that is, suffering. In 
biblical categories, the servant must suffer, for it is this suffering 
which makes mission effective. Every form of mission leads to 
some form of cross. The very shape of mission is cruciform, and we 
can understand mission only in the light of the cross.” 

My second example, of course, is the fulfillment of the suffering 
servant in the career of Jesus Himself, for He taught and exhibited 
this principle in His own life and death, and extended it to His 
followers. When the Greeks came to Philip wanting to see Jesus, 
Jesus said “unless a kernel of wheat falls into the ground and dies, 
it remains alone. But if it dies, it multiplies.” So death is not just the 
way to life, it is the way to fruitfulness. It was true for the Messiah, 
and it is true for the Messianic community. As He went on to say, 
“Whoever wants to serve Me must follow Me.” 

My third, and in some ways most striking, example comes from 
the Apostle Paul. Paul applies this principle of suffering and death 
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as a means to fruitfulness to his own life. Listen to these texts: 
Ephesians 4: “Do not be discouraged because of my sufferings for 
you, which are your glory;” II Timothy 2: “I endure suffering for 
the sake of the elect, in order that they may obtain salvation in Christ 
with eternal glory;” and II Corinthians 4: “So then death is at work 
in us, but life is at work in you.” Those three statements seem to me 
quite startling. Paul dares claim that through his sufferings others 
will enter into glory, that through his endurance others are going to 
be saved, and that through his death, others will enter into life. 

Now, you might ask, “Is he out of his mind?” No, he is not. Then 
does he really mean what he writes? Yes, he does. It is not, of course, 
that he is attributing to his own sufferings atoning efficacy, such as 
belongs to the sufferings of Christ. It is rather that people can 
receive salvation and life and glory only when the gospel is 
preached, and that those who faithfully preach the gospel will suffer 
for it. Paul was in prison because of his faithfulness to the heavenly 
vision that the Gentiles were fellow heirs of the Kingdom of God. 
So it is in this way that the evangelist’s sufferings are means of other 
people’s conversion, not because they have atoning efficacy, but 
because those who preach the gospel suffer for the gospel. 

Such a truth sounds alien to our western ears, although there are 
many martyrs for the gospel in other parts of the world today. I ask 
myself, “Where is the willingness to suffer for the gospel in the 
western world?” In our sad tendency to evangelical triumphalism 
it is easy to overlook the necessity of tribulation. The false “pros¬ 
perity gospel,” that has become so popular, overlooks the biblical 
warnings of adversity. The fact remains that if we compromised less 
we would undoubtedly suffer more. The gospel is still a stumbling 
block to the intellectually proud, and it rebukes the self-indulgent 
as much as it humbles the self-righteous. 

People who hate the gospel persecute those who preach the 
gospel in the church as well as in the world. I venture to ask you 
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whether we are willing to bear the pain of being ridiculed for the 
gospel, the loneliness of being ostracized because of what we 
believe, the hurt of being spoken against and slandered and becom¬ 
ing fools for the sake of Jesus Christ. I ask myself whether we are 
willing to die with Christ. Perhaps not physically in our case, but to 
die to popularity, promotion, comfort and success, to the arrogant 
sense of our own cultural or personal superiority, to die to selfish 
ambition to be rich or famous or powerful. It is the seed that dies 
which multiplies. 

The Resurrection of Christ: The Mandate for Mission 
It is important to remember that the resurrection preceded the 
Great Commission, and that the Great Commission could not have 
been given until the resurrection took place. For it was impossible 
for the church to go to the discipling of all nations until all authority 
had been given to Jesus Christ, the risen Lord, who said, “All 
authority has been given to me.” A book by Johannes Blauw, The 
Missionary Nature of the Church, describes how in the Old Testa¬ 
ment the movement of the nations is toward Jerusalem, whereas in 
the New Testament the movement is out from Jerusalem, in order 
to win the nations. So, a centripetal missionary consciousness 
became a centrifugal missionary activity. And what was the cause 
of that change in direction? It was the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
When all authority over the nations was given to Him, He was able 
to say, “Go, and make disciples of the nations.” 

The Ascension of Christ: The Motive for Mission 
The Ascension or exaltation of Jesus is arguably the major 
missionary incentive, because God has “superexalted” Jesus Christ, 
and “given Him the name that is above every name,” that is, the rank 
that is above every rank, the dignity that is above every dignity, in 
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order that before that name, rank and dignity, every knee should 
bow, and every tongue confess that He is Lord. And that word 
“every” means every, without any exception whatever. It is God’s 
will that every knee should bow—every Moslem knee, every 
Jewish knee, every Hindu knee, every Marxist knee, every secular 
knee—and every tongue confess Him Lord. If that is the will of 
God, it must be the desire of the people of God as well. 

The major missionary motivation is not obedience to the Great 
Commission, nor is it even love and compassion for the alienated 
and the lost. It is jealousy for the honor and glory of Jesus. It is a 
longing that He should be given the honor that is due His name. Said 
Henry Martyn, one of those great pioneer missionaries to Moslems 
at the beginning of the last century, first in India, then in Iran, “I 
could not endure existence if Jesus were not glorified. It would be 
hell to me if He were to be thus always dishonored.” That was the 
motivation—that Jesus Christ should be honored and glorified as 
He deserves to be, because God has superexalted Him and given 
Him the position of supreme honor, dignity, executive power and 
authority in the universe. 

The Spirit Gift of Jesus: The Power for Mission 

The Spirit gift of Jesus is the power for mission. Pentecost was a 
missionary event, and it was after Pentecost that the Spirit-filled 
believers began to move out in concentric circles from Jerusalem, 
Judea, Samaria, and to the ends of the earth. 

Now I recognize, for there is no point in concealing it, that there 
are differences between evangelical Christians today, not only here 
but all over the world, on the question of the charismatic and the 
Pentecostal movements. But I want to say that in spite of the things 
in which we differ, there are certain things in which we certainly 
should be agreed. When we are talking about world evangelization 
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and the world mission of the church, all evangelical believers would 
be able to affirm that evangelism is impossible without “God, the 
evangelist,” if I may borrow the title of that fine little book by David 
Wells summarizing the findings of the conference on the Holy 
Spirit held in Oslo a few years ago. 

We believe that conversion is impossible without the work of the 
Holy Spirit. We agree with the Lausanne Covenant that without His 
witness, our witness is futile. So there is the necessity of the 
corroborative witness of the Holy Spirit, or rather the other way 
around, for His is the primary witness and ours is supplementary to 
His. It is not possible for anybody to see the truth as it is in Jesus until 
their eyes have been opened by the Holy Spirit. It is not possible for 
them to hear the word of God, the voice of God, until their ears have 
been unstopped by the Holy Spirit. The dead will never be raised to 
life without a movement of the Spirit of God, God the evangelist. 
And so the Holy Spirit is able to work in ways even greater than 
many of us have experienced in bringing lost sinners to Jesus Christ. 

We can thus affirm that every conversion involves a power 
encounter, although we may not all agree on the details. I do not 
myself agree that it is necessary for there to be signs and wonders 
or physical miracles for there to be a conversion, though I do not 
deny the possibility of signs and wonders. But there must be a power 
encounter, in the sense that the superior power of Jesus Christ 
through the Holy Spirit is demonstrated, whenever a sinner is 
rescued and brought out of darkness into God’s marvelous light. 

The Second Coming of Jesus: The Urgency of Mission 

We need, I think, to recover that eager eschatological expectation 
which the first Christians so patently had. Because if we did, if we 
were expecting the return of Jesus Christ, it would add urgency to 
our mission. This is partly because Jesus told us that the end would 
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not come until the gospel of the kingdom had been preached to all 
the nations, and it is partly because we know we are all going to 
stand one day before the judgement seat of Christ. “Knowing the 
fear of the Lord,” as Paul phrased it, “we persuade” men and 
women. No wonder he wrote Timothy to preach the word with 
urgency. The time is short, the need is great, the task is urgent—and 
the Parousia gives us this dimension of urgency. 

These stages in the saving career of Jesus summarize what he 
Himself says to us about mission. The model of mission is the 
incarnation of Christ, the cost of mission is the cross of Christ, the 
mandate for mission is the authority of the risen Christ, the motiva¬ 
tion for mission is the glory, the supreme exaltation of Christ, the 
power for mission is the Spirit of Christ, and the urgency of mission 
is the Parousia of Christ. We cannot escape these Christological 
truths. 

The challenge of world evangelization is primarily the challenge 
to see Jesus Christ with a fresh vision as the One who can meet the 
diverse needs of men and women throughout the world. We need to 
repent of our pessimism and cynical unbelief that complains that 
although the church may be growing in some parts of the world, it 
cannot grow in our part of the world, that although some doors are 
open, there are others that are forever closed. The power of the Holy 
Spirit is able to work in every situation, even to open those closed 
doors of resistant countries that we long to see receive the gospel. 
Only Jesus Christ can give us the clarity of purpose, the strength of 
motive, the courage and the authority, the power and the passion, to 
evangelize the world, both in the remaining decade of this century 
and in the coming 21st century. My prayer is that our eyes may be 
opened, to catch a fresh glimpse of the glory of Jesus Christ. 





Spiritual Formation: 

A PASTOR’S Perspective 

Eugene Peterson 

I CONFESS to feeling a little awkward addressing the topic on 
which I have been asked to speak, “Spiritual Formation: A 
Pastor’s Perspective.” Such a topic is hard to talk about without 
falsifying the data just by talking about it. It is something like those 
experiments in physics, of which you have undoubtedly read, in 
which they have the laboratories completely free from contamina¬ 
tion and then discover that the very presence of the experimenter 
distorts the data. I will try my best to present the truth of spirituality 
as objectively as possible, but in the very process of talking about 
it, I am certain I will distort it. So be careful as you listen. 

I am something like a mechanic who has been in the garage 
underneath cars all day, grime under my fingernails, bib overalls 
greasy, and the boss suddenly calls me and says, “Come out here. 
I want you to talk to these people.” So he throws me in the shower, 
cleans me up, puts a suit and tie on me and stands me up before the 
listener. What am I going to talk about? Talk about what you do 
under cars, I am told. But what specific cars do you want me to talk 
about—^Hondas or Cadillacs? Similarly, spiritual formation is not 
something we can do in generalities, it is always specific. If 
somebody from my congregation ever shows up in a place like this 
where I am speaking 500 miles from home I always feel doubly 
awkward; I feel at any moment they might stand up and say, “That 
is not right. That is not what he does. The facts might be right, but 
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the context changes everything. You are getting it all wrong.” 

Spiritual formation, spirituality, is always local, intensely local. 
You cannot bring outside principles and impose them on the 
situation. Spirituality must grow out of the soil and weather con¬ 
ditions of the place, the parish, the pastor. This insistence on locale 
is what makes it difficult to talk accurately about spirituality and 
spiritual formation in a place like this because I am not in my parish. 
This is not my soil. This is not my weather. So things that I might 
say have a chance of being misunderstood. 

Not only is spiritual formation local, but it always deals with 
particulars. If I am the mechanic tuning up the engine, it is a specific 
set of points I have to deal with, actual valves. It is not just a generic 
combustion engine, or electronics in general. Spiritual formation 
is never “in general,” but always “in specific.” 

Another aspect to note is that spiritual formation is the most 
intensely creative work that the pastor does. When you are being 
creative, you are not copying, you are not transposing something 
that works someplace else and making it work here. When you are 
being creative, most of what you do is wrong. The creative people 
I know throw away 90% of what they produce. If you have ever tried 
to write a poem, you know that you do it wrong most of the time, 
and you work and work and work, throwing lines away, filling your 
wastebasket... until finally you have got it. Most of what creative 
people do is wrong. 

Pastors do not like to hear that. We want to be efficient. But if we 
are being creative, we are working in this unformed chaos much of 
the time. We work the soil of the parish, working organically within 
the conditions, trusting the Spirit, trying to be an assistance to the 
Spirit and not a hindrance. 

Those first verses of Genesis are paradigmatic for pastoral work, 
especially in the area of spiritual formation. The wonderful phrase 
“formless and void,” is a mess—and then in that mess, that chaos. 
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the Spirit of God begins working and slowly creation and covenant 
begin to arise out of it: light, form, vegetation, animals, humans, 
love, virtue, hope, Christ. I once told a group of seminarians that the 
thing I like most about being a pastor is the mess. I do not mean I 
like messes as such, but I like that sense of being in a mess, held 
there by hope, knowing how God’s creativity works, slowly, 
slowly, slowly, but always with surprises. Creation, creative work, 
never ends up the way we thought it would. It is always a surprise. 
“Creative” is by definition something new, and if we knew what the 
result was we might be a craftsman or assembly line worker or a 
manager of some kind but we would not be creative. 

About a month ago we were just home from vacation and 
refreshed, ready to go again. The telephone rang. It was about 10:00 
at night and on the other end of the line was a woman to whom I have 
been pastor for 26 years. When I entered this parish, she was 12 
years old. Now she is 38.1 confirmed her, married her, went through 
her divorce with her, went through a couple of deaths, depression, 
attempted suicide, ordained her into the leadership of the church, 
stood by as she left the church one year, opened the door as she came 
back the next year, prayed with her, listened to her. This night 
listening to her on the telephone I thought, “I have been her pastor 
for 26 years and she is not any better.” After I hung up my wife said, 
“Who was that?” I said, “That was Regina. We are not very good 
at this, are we?” And Jan said, “Remember the kingfisher?” 

And I remembered the kingfisher. We had been sitting at the 
shoreline of a lake in Montana and watching the kingfisher fish. The 
kingfisher is the “king” fisher, the best fisher, the bird that knows 
how to fish. This kingfisher was sitting on a dead limb out over the 
lake, preparing to fish. It is fun to watch a kingfisher fish. This 
kingfisher plummeted to the water and missed his fish 27 times. The 
kingfisher missed and missed and missed—and then, on the 28th 
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try, he got one, a little three inch fish. Jan said, “Remember the 
kingfisher?” I said, “I remember—and it has only been 26 years.” 

That is the context for spiritual formation. If you are in a hurry, 
you probably should not do it, because it is messy and lengthy and 
marked by much failure—^burrowing into the soil of your place, 
your people, your congregation, your own life, sticking with it 
creatively, waiting for creation and covenant to form. 

I want to pick up a single aspect of spiritual formation in which 
pastors engage, and talk about this one dimension. I do not know 
about you (for traditions vary) but I have always loved the word 
“pastor.” Pastor has always had a strong sound to me. When people 
ask me what I want to be called formally, I always tell them 
“pastor.” But I often find that the word pastor does not mean the 
same thing to them as it does to me, so I start putting qualifiers 
around the word. I have spent a good bit of my adult, vocational life 
resisting what our culture has done to the word pastor, and trying to 
recover some of the vocational integrity of the work, over against 
this pragmatic careerism which just plugs the pastor into a middle 
management job in the American religious business. So, reluctant 
as I am to add modifiers, I find it necessary. 

If the language is working well, it does not need many modifiers. 
A strong noun does not need an adjective. A strong verb is only 
weakened by an adverb. But when there is a lot of misunderstand¬ 
ing, then for sanity and common sense we have to add modifiers. 
The modifier I want to attach to pastor is subversive. The subversive 
pastor. 

From time to time I resent the marginality of my life as a pastor. 
I do not like being treated as nice but insignificant. I bristle when a 
high-energy executive leaves the place of worship with the com¬ 
ment, “That was wonderful, pastor, but now we have to get back to 
the real world, do we not?” Well, I had thought we were together in 
the real world, the most real world, the world revealed as God’s 
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world, the world revealed as redeemed in Christ, invaded by grace, 
turning on the pivot of Christ’s resurrection, crucifixion, and 
ascension. His comment brings me up short. He is not taking this 
seriously. Worshipping God is marginal to making money; prayer 
is marginal to the bottom line; Christian salvation is a brand 
preference. 

I bristle. I want to assert my importance. I want to enforce the 
recognition of the key position that I hold in the economy of God 
and of his economy, if he only knew it. Then I remember that I am 
a subversive. My long-term effectiveness depends on my not being 
recognized for who I really am. If he realized that I actually believed 
that the American way of life was doomed to destruction, and that 
another political, social, cultural kingdom was right now being 
formed in his midst to take its place, he would not be at all pleased. 
If he knew what I was really doing and the difference it was making, 
he would fire me. 

I do actually believe this. I believe that the kingdoms of this 
world, American and Venezuelan and Chinese, will become the 
kingdom of our Lord and Christ. And I believe that the new 
kingdom is already being formed in our midst. That is why I am a 
pastor—to introduce people to the reality of this new world and to 
train them to live in it. I learned early that the methods of my work 
must correspond to the realities of the kingdom. The methods that 
make America strong—economic, military, technological, infor¬ 
mational—are not suited to making the kingdom of God strong. I 
have had to learn a new methodology, a methodology of truth¬ 
telling and love-making, of prayer and parable. 

Prayer and parable are not methods that are well adapted to keep 
America strong or to raise the standard of living in suburbia or to 
massage the ego into fashionable shape. But America and suburbia 
and the ego compose my parish. Most of the individuals in this 
amalgam suppose that the goals they have for themselves and the 
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goals that God has for them are the same thing. It is the oldest 
religious mistake: refusing to countenance any real difference 
between God and myself, imagining God as a kind of vaguely 
extrapolated projection of my own desires, and then hiring a priest 
to manage affairs between the self and the extrapolation. And I, one 
of the priests that they hired, am not having any of it. I have become 
a mole in their kingdom organization. 

But if I am not willing to help them become what they want me 
to help them become, what am I doing here taking their pay? Well, 
I am being a subversive. I am here undermining the kingdom of self, 
and helping to establish the kingdom of God. I am here helping them 
to become what God wants them to be, using the methods of 
subversion. But is not that dishonest? Well, not exactly. I am not 
misrepresenting myself, I am simply taking my words and my acts 
seriously at a level that would throw them into a state of catatonic 
disbelief if they really knew it. 

Pastors occupy an odd niche in American culture. Christian 
communities employ us to lead worship, teach, and preach the 
scriptures, provide guidance and encouragement in the pilgrim 
way. Occasionally one of us rises to national prominence, and 
catches the attention of large numbers of people with the charisma 
of sunny millennial cheerleading or, less often, with scary forecasts 
of Armageddon. But most of us are known only to our congrega¬ 
tions and except for ceremonial appearances at weddings, funerals, 
and bull roasts, are not in the public eye. We experience a modest 
honor in our position. In general, people treat us with respect but we 
are not considered important in any social or economic or cultural 
way. In parody, we are usually treated as harmless innocents; in 
satire, as shiftless parasites. 

This is not what most of us had in mind when we signed on. We 
had not counted on anything quite so benign or marginal. The 
images that formed our pastoral expectation had a good deal more 
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fierceness to them. Moses bearding the pharaoh; Jeremiah with fire 
in his mouth; Peter swashbucklingly reckless as the lead apostle; 
Paul careering through prison and ecstasy, shipwreck and kerygma. 
The kingdom of God in which we have apprenticed ourselves for a 
position of leadership was presented to us as revolutionary, and 
dangerously intrusive into the old boy club of principalities and 
powers. The vocabulary and syntax we learned in preparation for 
our work was the language of battle. “We fight not against flesh and 
blood.” Danger! “Our adversary, the devil prowls around like a 
roaring lion seeking someone to devour.” Austerity! “Take up your 
cross and follow me.” 

After we arrived on the job, we found precious little opportunity 
to use our leadership language, and like the two years of Spanish we 
took in high school, it soon became non-functional from non-use. 
Did we learn the wrong language? Did we acquire the wrong 
images? Did we apprentice ourselves to the wrong master? Every¬ 
body treats us so nicely. No one seems to think that we mean what 
we say. When we say, “kingdom of God,” no one gets nervous. We 
just announced, we thought, that a powerful army is poised on the 
border ready to invade. When we use really radical words, like 
Christ, love, believe, peace, sin—words which in other places and 
other times got you martyred—^those sounds now seem to enter the 
stream of conversation with no more splash than baseball scores 
and comparative prices. 

It is hard to maintain a self-concept as a revolutionary when 
everyone treats us with the same affability that they give the grocer. 
Are these people right? Is their way of life in no danger from us? Is 
what we say about God and his ways among us not real in the same 
way that Chevrolets are real, or basketball teams, or fresh garden 
spinach? Many pastors, realizing that the opinion polls overwhelm¬ 
ing repudiate our self-concept, submit to the cultural verdict, slip 
into the role of chaplain to the culture, and enter the career track of 
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ministry pragmatically, which is certainly easy to do. But some 
pastors do not and those who do not become subversives in the 
culture. And becoming subversive in the culture means learning the 
craft of spiritual formation. 

Virginia Stem Owens wrote a powerful evocation, the best I think 
since King Lear, on the subversive character of the person who 
intends to convert the world by grace and not by guns. And the Trees 
Clap Their Hands is a dazzling performance on the parallel bars of 
anti-gnostic polemic and spy intrigue or, in words from King Lear, 
“God’s spy.” In the opening pages she accompanies her pastor- 
husband and sets the scene. 

“We sit in coffee shops and scan faces as they filter 
by unawares on the sidewalk. We are collecting, 
sorting, storing the data. But we do not call our¬ 
selves scientists, we cannot make controlled ex¬ 
periments, In life, there can never be acontrol group. 

There is only what is or what presents itself at any 
given moment for our perusal, and we, with our own 
limitations, can only be in one place at one time in 
any moment. For this reason, we call ourselves 
spies. For we must strike a trail and stick to it. We 
must catch as catch can life being no laboratory 
spreading our senses wide and drawing them in 
again to study what we have managed to snare in 
the wind. We have several covers, my companion 
and I. Business we appear to be about while we are 
actually always watching for signs of the invisible 
prey which is our primary occupation. He, for 
example, balances church budgets, counsels divor¬ 
cees and delinquents, writes sermons. But beneath 
it all is a constant watchfulness, a taking note. Even 
as he stands in the pulpit he sifts the faces of the 
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congregation for those fine grains no larger than the 
dust of pollen that carry the spore of the trail he is 
on. And I sit among them there internally knitting 
them up like Madame Defarge listening, recording, 
watching, remembering, softly, softly. The clues 
one must go on are often small and fleeting, a 
millimeters widening of the eye, a faint contraction 
of the nostrils, a silent exhalation, the slight upward 
modulation of the voice. To spy out the reality 
hidden in appearances requires vigilance, perse¬ 
verance, it takes everything I have got.” 

I cannot think of a better description in one sentence of spiritual 
direction or spiritual formation of the pastor in the parish. “We have 
several covers, my companion and I, business we appear to be about 
while we are always actually watching for signs of the invisible prey 
which is our primary occupation.” 

The kingdom of self is heavily defended territory. Post Eden 
Adams and Eves are willing to pay their respects to God, but they 
do not want him invading their turf. Most sin, far from being a mere 
lapse of morals or a weak will, is an energetically and expensively 
erected defense against God. Direct assault in an openly declared 
war on the godself is extraordinarily ineffective. Hitting sin head- 
on is like hitting a nail with a hammer. It only drives it in deeper. 
There are occasional exceptions—strategically dictated confronta¬ 
tions—^but indirection is the biblically preferred method, what I am 
calling subversion. 

Jesus was a master at subversion. Until the very end, everyone, 
including his disciples, called him Rabbi. Rabbis were important 
but they did not make anything happen. On the occasions when 
suspicions were aroused that there might be more to him than the 
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title Rabbi accounted for, Jesus tried to keep them quiet. “Tell no 
one.” “Do not blow my cover.” 

Jesus ’ favorite speech form, the parable, was subversive. Parables 
sound absolutely ordinary, casual stories about soil and seeds, 
meals and coins and sheep, bandits, victims, farmers and merchants, 
and they are wholly secular. Of the forty or so parables that Jesus 
told, I think only one has its setting in church, and only a couple have 
the name God mentioned in them. People listened to Jesus telling 
these stories. As they listened, they realized that they were not about 
God and so there was nothing in the stories threatening their own 
sovereignty. They relaxed their defenses. They walked away a little 
bit perplexed wondering what in the world he was getting at, the 
story lodged in their imagination, and then, like a time bomb it 
would explode in their unprotected hearts, an abyss opening up 
right at their very feet—the abyss of God. 

He was talking about God, and they had been invaded. Jesus did 
this all the time. He threw these odd little stories down on the 
ground. That is what a parable is: “para”—alongside; “bole”— 
thrown. He would throw these little stories down on the ground 
alongside their ordinary lives and then walk away, without an 
explanation or an altar call. And then the listeners started seeing 
connections—God connections, life connections, eternity connec¬ 
tions because of the very lack of obviousness, the unlikeness. 

But the parable did not itself do the work. It put the listener’s 
imagination to work. Parables are not illustrations that make things 
easier. They make things harder by requiring the exercise of our 
imaginations, which if we are not careful become the exercise of our 
faith. This parable subversively slips past our defenses and once 
inside the citadel of the self starts to do its work. You might expect 
a change of method at that point, a sudden show of arms resulting 
in a palace coup. But that does not happen. Our integrity is honored 
and preserved. God does not impose his reality on us from without. 
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He grows flowers and fruit from within. God’s truth is not an alien 
invasion, it is a loving courtship in which the details of our common 
lives are treated as seeds in our conception, growth and maturity in 
the kingdom. Parables trust us. They trust our imaginations, which 
is to say they trust our faith. They do not patemalistically herd us 
into a classroom where we get things explained and diagramed and 
they do not bullyingly push us into regiments where we find 
ourselves marching in a moral goosestep. 

There is hardly a detail in the gospels that was not at the time, and 
very often still, overlooked because it was unlikely, dismissed 
because it was commonplace, rejected because it was illegal. But 
under the surface of conventionality and behind the scenes of 
probability, it effectively inaugurated the kingdom. The illegiti¬ 
mate (as everyone thought) conception, the barnyard birth, the 
Nazareth silence, the Galilean secularity, the Sabbath healings, the 
Gethsemane prayers, the criminal death, the baptismal water, the 
eucharistic bread and wine: subversion. The preponderance of the 
subversive method in Jesus’ ministry seems to me a strong argu¬ 
ment for its continuance in pastoral ministry. 

There are three things that are implicit in subversion. The first is 
that the status quo is wrong and must be overthrown if the world is 
going to be livable. It is so wrong, so deeply wrong, that repair work 
is futile. The world is, in the word insurance agents use to designate 
our wrecked cars, “totaled.” 

The second assumption is that there is another world aborning 
which is livable. It is in existence, even though not entirely visible. 
Its character is known. It is a reality, not a chimera or a dream. It is 
actual. The subversive does not operate out of a utopian vision but 
out of a conviction of the nature of the real world. 

The third assumption behind subversion is that the usual means 
by which one kingdom is driven out and another kingdom put in its 
place, either military force or democratic elections, are not avail- 
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able. If we have neither a preponderance of power nor a majority of 
votes, we begin looking around for other ways to effect change. We 
look around and discover the methods of subversion. At a sixtieth 
birthday conversation in 1986, which took place not very far from 
here, the poet A. R. Ammons was asked, “Do poets have a public 
responsibility?” His reply without hesitation was “No.” Then there 
was another question. “Is poetry subversive?” And that got a longer 
statement out of him. “Yes. You have no idea how subversive, 
deeply subversive. Consciousness often reaches a deeply intense 
level at the edges of things questioning and undermining accepted 
ways of doing things. The audience resists change to the last 
moment and then is grateful for it.” 

That was an actual person that I mentioned earlier, who as he left 
my congregation said, “We have got to get back to the real world.” 
He is in church every Sunday and he is being subverted although he 
does not know it. There is going to come a day when he realizes what 
the real world is. I hope it does not take him twenty more years. 

These are the convictions that are also implicit in the gospel. 
Unfortunately, the convictions are not common in parish life. More 
frequently, there is the untested assumption that the congregation is 
very close to being already the kingdom and that, if we all pull 
together and try a little harder, it will be. Pastors especially seem to 
assume that a majority in a congregation can be either persuaded or 
pushed into righteousness, maybe even holiness, in spite of centuries 
of evidence to the contrary. 

That pastors need an accurate knowledge of Christian doctrine is 
widely acknowledged. That they need practiced skill in the tech¬ 
niques of Christian subversion is a minority conviction, yet these 
techniques of Christian subversion are mostly what are involved in 
spiritual formation. But Jesus is the Way, as well as the Truth. The 
way the gospel is conveyed is as much a part of the kingdom as the 
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truth that is presented. Why are pastors experts on the truth, but 
dropouts on the way? 

The clues are adequate if we will just pay attention to them. “A 
great and strong wind rent the mountains and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord but the Lord was not in the wind. And after 
the wind the earthquake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake. 
And after the earthquake, a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire. And 
after the fire, a still small voice.” This is the word of the Lord to 
Zerubbabel “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,” says 
the Lord of Hosts. “You are the salt of the earth.” “The kingdom of 
heaven is like a grain of mustard seed which a man took and sowed 
in his field.” “For I decided to know nothing among you except 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” “I was with you in weakness and 
in much fear and trembling.” 

When I started copying out these passages, I had ten pages of 
them and as in most creative work I threw most of them away. Every 
page of the Bible has this kind of stuff in it. Is it not curious that this 
consistent biblical methodology of subversion is so easily and 
frequently discarded by pastors in favor of assault or promotion? I 
think there are two reasons for it. The first reason is vanity and the 
other is naivete. Vanity, for we do not like being in the shadows. We 
do not like being wallflowers at the world’s party. A recent study 
in the decline in white males preparing for pastoral work concluded 
that the major reasons is that there is no prestige left in the job. 
Interestingly, the slack is being taken up by Blacks, Asians and 
women who are apparently not looking for prestige and have a 
history of working subversively. 

And naivete—we think naively that the church is already the 
kingdom of God and if it is only a little better organized and 
motivated, it can conquer the world. But the church is also the 
world. Religion is mostly idolatry. Nowhere in scripture or in 
history do we see the church synonymous with the kingdom of God. 
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The church in many instances is more worldly than the world. 
Pastors, whose primary location for work is the Christian congre¬ 
gation, are ignorantly naive of the nature of kingdom and congre¬ 
gation when we assume an identity between them. Time after time 
after time the identity proves to be a false identity and then we feel 
taken in. It is little wonder that anger and cynicism are epidemic 
beneath the smiling veneer of American pastors. Much of our 
considerable anger and disillusionment is because of our naivete. 
We need frequent refresher courses in Barthian critiques of religion 
and Dantean analyses of sin, especially spiritual sin. 

That is it: prayer and parable as the stock in trade tools of the 
subversive pastor. The quiet, closet life of prayer enters into 
partnership with the Spirit, that strives with every human heart, a 
wrestling match in holiness. Parables function as the conscious¬ 
ness-altering words that slip past falsifying platitudes and invade 
the human spirit with Christ’s truth. 

This is our primary work in the real world, but we need continual 
convincing. The people for whom we are praying and among whom 
we are telling parables have been seduced into supposing that their 
money and ambition are making the world turn on its axis. There are 
so many of them, and so few of us, that it is difficult to maintain our 
convictions and it is very, very easy to get seduced along with them. 
Words are the real work of the world. Prayer-words with God, 
parable-words with men and women. The behind-the-scenes work 
of creativity by word and sacrament, by parable and prayer, 
subverts the seduced world. 

The pastors’ real work is what Ivan Illich calls “shadow work.” 
The work nobody gets paid for and few notice—^but that work 
which helps to construct a world of salvation, meaning, value and 
purpose, love and hope and faith, and of redemption—^in short, the 
kingdom of God. 





Spiritual Formation: 

The PREACHER’S Task 

Lawrence Jones 

I HAVE become increasingly aware that much of the language 
we use in daily discourse points to realities or has connotations, 
denotations and significations the exact meanings of which may or 
may not be shared by those who hear it as it is spoken. That is to say, 
much of our oral discourse is rooted in the commonplace assump¬ 
tion that our hearers understand what we are saying. Should the 
conventional wisdom be wrong, as I believe it frequently is, then it 
becomes especially important for us to find a common basis for our 
conversation together by defining terms and by relating them to 
what the preacher does and is. Much of what I will be sharing with 
you will be the result of my personal reflections upon these 
questions over my nearly forty years as a preacher, pastor, educator 
and minister. 

Let us proceed by investigating the meanings of the key words in 
the topic assigned to me. The term spiritual as related to human 
beings has as its predicate that each of us is more than the envelope 
of flesh in which we are enclosed; and more than the entity we call 
mind which enables us to negotiate our daily existence. Spiritual, 
refers to spirit, to that life principle or core of ourselves which 
participates in the image and being of God. Like the mind and the 
body, the spirit is not given as a mature or fully developed aspect of 
the self, nor does it exist wholly isolated from mind and body. It is 
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rather an aspect of the whole self which emerges in its fullness as 
a consequence of the interplay between the exercise of human 
freedom and the grace of God. 

The formation, when used in relationship to spiritual, is a 
dynamic process, a becoming, a moving from potentiality to 
actualization. It is a process in which there is a delicate interaction 
between the initiative and intention of God and the exercise of 
human powers of will and decision. 

When I was a young boy growing up amidst the West Virginia 
hills, there was a house painter in our town who was known for his 
humorous anecdotes. One day, in my father’s store, he recounted a 
tale involving the “town drunk.” Alcoholism was not a common 
addiction in our town. It seems that one Sunday Harry, as the 
inebriated brother was called, interrupted the preacher’s sermon at 
a dramatic juncture with the loud directive: “Brother Thomas, just 
dwell on that point.” “Just dwell on that point.” He wanted to hear 
more of the matter under discussion. In this address, I want now to 
“dwell on the point” of spiritual formation before dealing with it as 
a “preacher’s task.” 

Spiritual formation is a process and a means of deepening faith 
and of cultivating the life and vitality of the spirit. It is a dynamic 
involvement the intended result of which is that the whole person 
grows more and more in relationship to God through Christ in 
response to grace. H. Richard Niebuhr, who perhaps influenced my 
life more than any other teacher under whom I have sat, described 
redemption as a dynamic and recurring event. He said: “I have been 
redeemed! I am being redeemed! I will be redeemed!” What he was 
reflecting here was the human predilection to rebel against and to 
resist the lordship of God in Christ. We are, he asserted, virtually 
habituated to sin. These human realities require that God’s for¬ 
giveness, mercy, and grace be continually bestowed upon us. In this 
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sense, spiritual formation is an element in the continuing process of 
conversion. But, you ask, what about “being bom again?” Well, 
even as birth is the biological event which ushers us into human 
existence, so being “bom again” in a spiritual sense is the initial 
event which ushers us into the exciting pilgrimage toward spiritual 
maturity. A child who does not grow and develop will remain a 
midget in stature, so a person bom of the Spirit who does not grow 
in faith, in grace, in increasing subjection to the will and purpose of 
God, will be a spiritual midget. 

Spiritual formation moves toward a goal. It has as its ultimate 
objective the inner and outer conformation to the stature and 
fullness of Christ and a commitment to live in this world as His 
disciple. The Apostle Paul put it this way in the fourth chapter of his 
letter to the Church at Ephesus: Speaking of the gifts of the Spirit 
he observed that the purpose for which they are given is 

“...for the equipping of the saints, for the work of 
ministry, for building up the body of Christ, until 
we all attain to the unity of the faith and of 
knowledge, to mature manhood [and one may say 
womanhood], to the measure of the stature and 
fullness of Christness; so that we may no longer be 
children, tossed to and fro by every wind of doc¬ 
trine, by the cunning of men [and women], by their 
craftiness in deceitful wiles. Rather, speaking the 
tmth in love, we are to grow in every way into Him 
Who is the head, into Christ, from Whom the whole 
body, joined and knit together by every joint with 
which it is supplied, when each part is working 
properly, make bodily growth and upbuilds itself in 
love.” (Eph. 4:12-16). 


Spiritual formation has both personal and communal aspects. It 
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is personal in the sense that a human spirit intentionally seeks to 
grow into ever expanding and deepening relationships with God 
and to act in the world in a manner consistent with His purposes. It 
is communal in the sense that spiritual formation develops not in 
isolation from but within the context of the community of believers. 

The means that facilitate spiritual development frequently are 
gifts and treasures of which the community is steward: the scrip¬ 
tures, the preaching of the Word, the services of worship, the 
written and oral testimonies of the saints, the personal experiences 
which are validated in the church, the loving critique and correction 
of the community, and the support and nurture and sustenance 
which the fellowship embodies. Spiritual formation is not restricted 
to individuals for it occurs within congregations and gatherings of 
believers which have their own corporate or spiritual character that 
at any time may exercise a formative or inhibiting influence upon 
the maturing spiritual growth of its members. 

As conventionally understood, spiritual formation is something 
a person or a community seeks as a means for enhancing the 
obedience of the individual in response to the forgiving and 
redeeming love of God. In this activity there are various means 
which are characteristically present. But we must see that the 
employment of means as a formative activity is not an end in itself. 
Means have their own virtue but their purpose is the facilitation of 
growth towards the fullness and stature of Christ. 

As a human undertaking, spiritual formation is intentional, 
disciplined, and deliberate; from the divine aspect it is willed, 
desired, and empowered by God through the Holy Spirit. But 
spiritual formation is not a process restricted to the inner transfor¬ 
mation of the spirit merely; it is, at the same time, a matter of 
necessity, it must manifest itself outwardly in the service of God in 
relationship to those whom God loves—that is, in service to the 
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world and His whole creation. Stated in another way, spiritual 
formation has an internal character and embodiment within the 
individual and community—it has so to speak an “in-house” 
dimension. But to be authentic it must have an enacted character 
which is its external expression. It is non-verbal, “silent” and 
enacted proclamation testifying to the love, compassion, forgive¬ 
ness, and redeeming activity and being of God. Spiritual formation 
as enacted love is a form of the “body-language of the church.” It 
is the face of compassion and caring that the church “enfleshes” in 
the world. Though the word of the believing community in the 
world is often a word of judgement, it is always yoked with the 
declaration that the divine mercy and forgiveness of God is avail¬ 
able to those who repent of their sins and who will to lead a new life. 
Indeed, it is spiritual growth made visible in the “acted-out language” 
of the church which provides the opportunity for the verbal proc¬ 
lamation of the Word and for the reciprocal growth of those who 
hear. 

In summary, spiritual formation is an activity in which the 
forgiven believer engages as long as life lasts. It is the quest to be 
with God with “nothing between” one’s soul and one’s Savior. It is 
on the one hand the intentional cultivation and practice of the 
presence of God, the quest to be companioned by Him and to be 
used by Him as an instrument of His purpose and as a channel of His 
love. It is, on the other hand, the gift of a graceful and compassionate 
Savior who looks at the intention of the heart and the movement of 
the Spirit. Spiritual formation is a journey involving the intention- 
ality of the converted believer inspired by the graceful self-revelation 
of God and the empowerment and enablement of the Holy Spirit. 

Spiritual Formation As The Preacher's Task 

The conventional meaning of the term “preaching” is that of oral 
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sharing of the gospel, but it has many modalities, forms and venues. 
In its verbal expression it is always advocacy of the truth and 
trustworthiness of God, a testimony to His love and grace. It may 
be exhortation, delineation of the gospel, a confession of the 
goodness and forgiveness of God, the exposition of Scripture, an 
explication of the relationship of the spoken word to the written 
word, and it is the application of the written word, as Word of God 
to the complexities of human existence. Preaching always seeks to 
be “a Word from the Lord.” But preaching is not merely a person 
speaking. It is a person speaking in response to the call of God. It 
is an enactment of obedience to a summons rendered. It is as Isaiah 
testified: “If I say, I will not mention Him or speak anymore His 
name, there is in my heart, as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with holding it in, I cannot.” (Isaiah 20:9) 
Here one must be mindful of the counsel of Richard Whatley who 
gave the following trenchant advice to preachers: “Preach not 
because you have to say something—^but because you have 
something to say.” 

As a personal act of obedience, preaching is inseparable from the 
person, faith, confession, and lived-out life of the preacher as 
pilgrim—in process of spiritual formation. Thomas Hooker spoke 
of the connection between the lived-out life of the preacher and the 
word uttered. He said, “The life of a pious minister is visible 
rhetoric.” Another divine put it this way, “the world looks at 
ministers out of the pulpit to know what they mean when they are 
in it.” 

I made the passing observation above that the preacher is in the 
preparation for and in the act of preaching also involved in the 
process of spiritual formation. Here we may be instructed again by 
the Apostle Paul: 

“Not that I am already perfect, but I press on to 
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make it my own because Christ Jesus has made me 
His own. Brethren, I do not consider that I have 
made it my own but one thing I do, forgetting what 
lies behind and straining forward to what lies 
ahead, I press on toward the goal for the prize of the 
upward call of God in Christ.” (Philippians 3:12) 

Paul is speaking to persons who have acknowledged the Lordship 
of Christ. Lordship involves subordination of the self and its self- 
interests to the sovereign will of God; it is the obligation to embody 
the image of the Master; it results in obedience to God’s will; it 
involves questing to discern that will and the time and place of one ’ s 
body; it seeks to incarnate the suffering and redeeming love of God 
in Christ in one’s own life, and to live sacrificially as He lived— 
attempting always to manifest the love of God in relationship to 
those whom He loves. Lordship implies the dominion and sover¬ 
eignty of God over the whole world as the exclusive and peculiar 
prerogative of God who is its creator. All this is to say that to some 
degree the minister or preacher be aware of him or herself as 
pilgrim, as being spiritually formed in Christ, as seeking confor¬ 
mation to His image, and he or she must be consciously aware of the 
human tendency to resist this shaping and molding towards the 
image of Christ. 

The preacher’s task is multidimensional. As has been observed, 
it is not restricted exclusively to oral discourse. Preaching includes 
all dimensions of pastoring, of ministering and administering—all 
of which constitute the matrix out of which faithful proclamation is 
generated. Its critical focus is the communication of the Gospel. 
This communication entails the transmission of knowledge, ideas, 
experiences, concepts, and the entire range of human and divine 
interrelationships. It is important to remember that nothing has been 
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transmitted or communicated if there is no comprehension which 
may under the impress of the spirit result in appropriation of the 
truth being proclaimed. Preaching is “unpacking” the truth of the 
Gospel through the employment of metaphors, analogies, images, 
symbols, stories. His story, their story, and my story. There is the 
unrelenting demand for the preacher to pronounce a word which 
will reveal the Word behind the words. All that is being asserted 
here is that the context within which the Word is proclaimed has 
enormous determinative effect in what is finally communicated. I 
sometimes say that churches and their preachers must be bilingual 
and bifocal. They must know the meaning of the language of the 
church, and they must know how to communicate that meaning in 
the idiom of those who hear. Stated another way, preaching must 
have eternity in its view but must also have the world in focus. A 
primary dimension of the task of the preacher is to disclose the truth 
of the Gospel in the language of the world without compromising 
the truth and integrity of either. Here we have reference to the 
informing vocabulary, to the underlying cultural assumptions, and 
the ordering values of the society. This is enormously important in 
the present time when nothing spoken or observed seems to convey 
clear and precise meaning nor do they participate in shared common 
understandings. 

The observation just made has many implications for preaching 
and for the intentional activity of facilitating spiritual formation. 
The preacher must never lose sight of the fact that every pro¬ 
nouncement of the Word is, in fact, an interpretation of the Word, 
and that when the Word is preached it is subjected to yet another 
interpretation by the person hearing it. The life experience of the 
hearer is part of the hermeneutic that is operative every time a word 
is spoken. Therefore we must ask, how can we as preachers know 
how to speak unless we know how what is being said will be 
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refracted through the experience of those to whom we speak? One 
takes note of the account of the Apostle Paul on Mars Hill in 
Athens—^he had taken the time, before speaking, to find out what 
was the reality of those to whom he was speaking. Standing in the 
Areopagus, Paul said: 

“Men of Athens, I perceive that in every way you 
are very religious. For as I passed along, and 
observed the objects of your worship, I found also 
an inscription, ‘to an unknown god.’ What, there¬ 
fore, you worship as unknown, this I proclaim to 
you. The God Who made the world and everything 
in it, being the Lord of heaven and earth, does not 
live in shrines made by man, nor is He served by 
human hands, as though He needed anything, since 
He Himself gives to all men life and breath and 
every thing... Yet He is not far from each one of us, 
for ‘in Him we live and move and have our being’; 
as even some of your poets have said, ‘For we are 
indeed His offspring.’” (Acts 17:22-28) 

What a marvelous example for those of us who preach at the 
present time—truly to know the world as those who live in it know 
and experience it. The Gospel is “Good News,” we say, but it can 
only be perceived as good news when one knows the bad news 
against which it is juxtaposed. All of this is to say that preaching as 
communication of the truth of God must take account of the idiom 
of the world as it is informed by the daily experiences and realities 
of the listeners. The hearers of the Word must understand the words 
of the preacher, a hearing which is predicated upon the preacher’s 
understanding their language. Language is not religious because it 
uses the words and presumes the meanings of the believing commu- 
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nity. It is religious because it conveys the truth of God in terms that 
have inherent persuasive power. Its intention is to assist the hearer 
to be open to the transforming and illuminating power of the Holy 
Spirit and to respond in ways appropriate to true disciples. 

Recently, I had a sense of the absence of God, that is that I was 
not in “sync” with Him. It subsequently occurred to me, that one 
cannot experience the absence of God, unless He has been present. 
There are many people in the world, in the city, who have never 
experienced the presence of God and therefore are not aware of His 
absence. What a challenge to the church and its ministry to embody 
in themselves the loving and redeeming presence of God so that 
others may be aware of His presence and therefore of His absence. 
We know that the experience of God’s absence is an illusion, since 
God never abandons us, but many individuals have no personal 
consciousness of this truth. Thus, the line which is sometimes 
drawn between the sacred and the secular is a concession to the 
ultimate dominion of the devil and therefore is a contradiction of the 
sovereignty of God which we assert and proclaim. This does not 
mean that we relate uncritically to the world as the realm of God’s 
sovereignty for in His providence it is also the realm in which 
human freedom has operated and deformed His creation and 
rejected His will. All truth, all creation, belongs to God and 
therefore is the domain of His redeeming love. It is not the label that 
we assign to various dimensions of life that is crucial, but the uses 
to which we put them and the ultimacy which we accord to them. 

To summarize, preaching is an aspect of the spiritual formation 
of the preacher and it is a means to the spiritual formation of those 
who hear and who are the subjects of ministry. The intent of 
preaching is so to communicate the truth and power of God that the 
hearer, including the preacher, may be receptive to the transforming 
vocation of the Holy Spirit. That spirit which illumines, empowers. 
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transforms, guides, shapes, and contours the spirit so that it con¬ 
forms more and more to the Spirit of God. 

Preaching as a means in spiritual formation is grounded in the 
consciousness that some of those who are listening may not have 
started, or may have only just begun, or are at various stages in the 
journey towards full conformity to the fullness of Christ. The story 
is told of Michelangelo who went to a quarry to get a piece of 
marble. His final choice was without perceivable beauty but to his 
experienced eye he saw the “Pieta,” one of the most celebrated and 
beautiful pieces of art in the world. So with the preacher or any 
evangelizing person—each must discern that under the surface of 
each person’s life, however degraded or roughly hewn, is a human 
being with the possibility of becoming what God intended when He 
gave him or her life. Preaching provides the occasioning for 
awaking the spirit which is made of God and launching it upon its 
journey to His presence. Preaching provides food and nourishment 
for the journey. It points direction along the way, sharing the 
witness of the community in scripture, in the traditions of the 
church, in the formulations of its beliefs, in testimony to its trust in 
and experience of God. It counsels caution along the way and 
identifies the road signs which warn of hazardous places in the 
highway. It notes the seductions of by-paths and the dangers that lie 
therein. Preaching does not hesitate to tell of the difficulties and 
hardships which the journey entails. It warns of the dark places 
which appear to be devoid of the comforting light of the presence 
of God and it identifies the places and means of gaining assistance 
and fuel for the journey. The preacher offers assurances that one 
does not journey alone, but belongs to the whole company of 
believers who, empowered by the Holy Spirit, affirm, support, and 
companion each other along the way. Preaching tells of the equip¬ 
ment one should take, lists the provisions that are suitable for the 
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pilgrimage, the shoes that are appropriate for the terrain. It gives a 
realistic description of the land to be traversed and offers accurate 
pictures of the destination in eternity. Preaching also counsels about 
what the pilgrim should not take. It points out those things that are 
burdensome to the spirit and should be discarded 
Preaching as an aspect of spiritual formation seeks to be a venue 
for the converting and transforming power of the Holy Spirit. 
Indeed, the intention of preaching is that those who hear may hear 
a liberating and redeeming Word—a Word impressed on con¬ 
science by the Holy Spirit of God and refracted through the prism 
of the life, death, resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ and His 
promise to return with power. Its end is always that persons may be 
strengthened in their undertaking to achieve the fullness of knowl¬ 
edge of an attainment to the stature of Jesus Christ. God bless you 
on your journey. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LEGACY OF AJ. GORDON 
Thomas A. Askew 

A MERICAN Protestants faced daunting challenges in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Both at home and abroad 
desperate religious and social needs were evident. Overseas, mil¬ 
lions wanted to hear the message of Christ. In the burgeoning 
American cities thousands of immigrants endured bleak conditions 
and were ignorant of the evangelical faith. 

The churches lacked trained workers of every sort who could 
meet these challenges. The small number of college and theological 
seminary graduates was far too scant to fill the ranks of laborers 
needed for the vineyards of the Lord. Thus, during the 1880s a new 
type of institution, the missionary and Bible training school, was 
launched to educate the volunteers necessary to service the expanding 
mission of the church. 

In 1889, the Rev. Dr. Adoniram Judson Gordon, for twenty years 
pastor of Boston’s Clarendon Street Baptist Church, founded (in 
cooperation with others) the Boston Missionary Training Institute 
to take up the preparatory task. Earlier in the same decade. Rev. 
A.B. Simpson of The Christian and Missionary Alliance had 
formed a similar school in New York City; likewise, evangelist 
D.L. Moody started one in Chicago. These were the first three such 
institutes in America. They were loosely patterned after similar 
efforts in England established by Charles Haddon Spurgeon and H. 
Gratton Guinness. 


54 
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The innovative and experimental Bible institutes fit well the 
spirit of the time. The Salvation Army had recently arrived from 
Britain to serve the poor in the teeming urban centers. In Chicago, 
Jane Addams’ Hull House represented a fresh approach to settle¬ 
ment work among immigrants. From the newly founded universi¬ 
ties to the developing kindergarten movement, educational meth¬ 
odology was in ferment. Rote memorization and the old classical 
curriculum increasingly were open to question. Of course, the 
standardized college course-hour-credit system as well as accred¬ 
iting associations were largely still in the future, products of 
twentieth-century standardization. Training schools of all types 
were organizing—normal schools for teachers, nursing schools for 
nurses, as well as various proprietary vocational institutes and 
business programs to equip workers for the expanding economy. As 
more females left the confines of home, the proper role of women 
in society became a topic of debate. New educational opportunities 
were called for on every hand. 

All these developments occurred in a world of shrinking 
boundaries. Technology was producing such marvels as the Suez 
Canal (1869), the Brooklyn Bridge (1884) and the Paris Eiffel 
Tower (1889). Recently completed global telegraph and steamship 
connections spurred worldwide interest in commerce and explora¬ 
tion, exemplified by the establishment of the National Geographic 
Society in 1888. Above all, commitment to Christian missions 
crescendoed. By the end of the century, one of fifteen American 
Protestants would volunteer for foreign mission service, encour¬ 
aged by such agencies as the Student Volunteer Movement, which 
A.J. Gordon, D.L. Moody, R.P. Wilder and student J.R. Mott 
launched in 1886 at Northfield, Massachusetts. Missions service 
was further stimulated for some clergy, such as A.J. Gordon, 
because they believed the evil times were at hand: Christ would 
soon return. 
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This, then, is the context, briefly sketched, out of which arose the 
Boston Missionary Training Institute, AJ. Gordon’s longest last¬ 
ing educational contribution. For the remainder of my remarks I 
shall simply call him “Gordon,” the name his wife Maria preferred. 
For clarity, I shall identify the school as the Boston Missionary 
Training Institute, although before 1895 the name went through 
several variations, not becoming known as the Gordon Missionary 
Training School until the founder’s untimely death in 1895 in his 
59th year. Also, before taking a closer look at Gordon’s school and 
legacy, I want to dispel two misconceptions easily held when we of 
the 1990s glance back a century to the founding of these fledgling 
institutes. 

The first misconception assumes that the Bible and missionary 
training schools of the 1880s were launched as defensive, fallback 
enclaves of theological conservatives or sectarian, pietistic types— 
in short, that these institutes constituted an attempt by the orthodox 
to flee the world of learning and ideas. Quite the contrary—in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century there was nothing inher¬ 
ently conservative or orthodox in the religious training school 
movement. By the early 20th century a variety of denominations of 
different traditions and theologies came to sponsor enterprises of 
this type—^Baptists, Wesleyans, Quakers, Episcopalians, the Sal¬ 
vation Army, the YMCA and other groups. We must keep in mind 
the very small percentage of the population that attended secondary 
school, let alone gained access to colleges or universities in those 
times. Thus, once introduced, the training school approach met real 
educational needs for various churchly constituencies. 

It was not until the 1920s that the Bible institutes became clearly 
identified with conservative evangelicals and fundamentalists. By 
this time, most mainline denominational training schools had either 
closed or become colleges, while the majority of prestigious church 
colleges and seminaries were now under the control of theological 
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liberals. Thus, it was during the 1920s and 1930s that conservatives, 
with limited resources that could support few colleges and seminar¬ 
ies, depended so heavily on the Bible institutes. Do not read back 
into the 1880s, a time of considerable cooperation across theologi¬ 
cal categories, the fundamentalist-modernist animosities and splits 
of the twentieth century. 

Here are some examples of that cooperation and contact: 
Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Copley 
Square, preaching at the Boston D.L. Moody re¬ 
vivals in 1877. 

Gordon and Washington Gladden, a leading social 
gospel minister from Columbus, Ohio, sharing the 
same platform at the Evangelical-Alliance conven¬ 
tion in 1886 (where, incidentally, Gordon offered a 
harsher critique of unrestrained capitalism than did 
Gladden); 

Gordon attending the 1888 London Centenary 
Missions Conference, to which approximately 140 
denominations and missions groups sent delegates. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, pastor and well-known 
social gospel theologian, translating Fanny Crosby 
hymns into German for congregational singing in 
ethnic churches. 

The wide spectrum of participants in the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which eventually sent abroad 
20,000 missionaries. 
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The second misconception assumes that the Bible institutes, and 
especially Gordon’s, were started as substitutes or replacements for 
collegiate and seminary educations for ministerial candidates—in 
short, a direct retreat from preparing a learned clergy. Several 1889 
articles in a Baptist periodical. The Examiner, accused the new Boston 
Missionary Training Institute of that very lowering of standards. In 
direct reply Gordon claimed no such purpose. In an article in The 
Watchman (7 November 1889) titled “Short-Cut Methods,” he 
maintained his priority had always been to encourage all “whose 
gifts and age warrant them in taking full college and seminary 
courses...to do so.” His new school was solely for those who 
absolutely could not avail themselves of college and seminary 
instruction. 

In fact, in the course of his public ministry Gordon had consis¬ 
tently been a promoter of his alma maters. Brown University and 
Newton Theological Seminary. He always valued his extensive 
classical education and advanced theological preparation. After 
receiving an honorary doctorate from Brown in 1878, Gordon 
served on its trustee board for 14 years. He was a Newton Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary trustee for 27 years. The record shows he took his 
trustee responsibilities seriously. While Gordon eschewed elitism 
and looked with foreboding on some trends in contemporary higher 
education, he regularly associated with college presidents. For 
instance, his son-in-law, Edwin Poteat, became president of Furman 
University and Gordon enjoyed a warm relationship with President 
James McCosh of Princeton. Gordon frequently spoke on such 
campuses as Princeton, Yale, Rutgers, Williams and Brown, At the 
Northfield Conferences he enthusiastically interacted with students 
from most eastern colleges and universities. Any attempt to assess 
Gordon’s overall contributions to education should not overlook 
his decades-long service on trustee boards, interaction with institu¬ 
tional leaders and spiritual nurture of collegians. Neither Gordon, 
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nor other early Bible institute founders, discouraged college and 
seminary attendance. 

Who, then, were the students which the Boston Missionary 
Training Institute and other similar schools would service? Who 
would seek to study at this new-style institution? 

These prospective new learners were, as Gordon called them, the 
“reserves” the Church needed to deploy. They were too old, too 
poor or too lacking in preparatory education for traditional academic 
programs. Most significantly, many were women. In today’s terms, 
Gordon was launching a theological extension program—a con¬ 
tinuing education option for adult learners who wanted to serve, an 
opening for women to minister in more direct ways. As most now 
recognize, for his era Gordon championed extremely progressive, 
even controversial, views on women in the church and society. 
Gordon hoped that his school, which also enrolled minorities, 
would serve as “a recruiting station” to “put into the field a large 
force of lay workers.” Evangelist Moody dubbed these unconven¬ 
tional students “gap persons” who would fill in where necessary to 
compensate for the lack of trained clergy at home and abroad. 

By 1889 Gordon had some very specific gaps in mind which 
needed filling. Five years earlier the American Baptist Missionary 
Union had assumed responsibility for the previously British- 
sponsored Livingstone Inland Mission in the Belgian Congo (now 
Zaire). However, as of 1889, the American Baptists had yet to send 
one missionary there. Somewhat disappointed, the mission founder, 
H. Gratton Guinness, traveled to Boston to help Gordon, who was 
chair of the Union, start an institute patterned after Guinness’s own 
in London, to recruit and train candidates and send them with 
dispatch to the field. Of course, students could also be equipped for 
serving locally. As Gordon wrote in The Watchman (7 November, 
1889) “There is the same need for searching out and recruiting men 
for home ministry as for foreign.” 
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In The Watchman article Gordon’s educational goal was specific 
and forthright—to equip “men and women, who know enough of 
their Bibles to lead souls to Christ, and to instruct converts in the 
simple principles of the Gospel, and who shall be willing to go forth 
at a moderate salary to supplement the labors of the more thoroughly 
educated missionaries.” To meet these objectives Gordon devel¬ 
oped a biblically concentrated curriculum that was accessible, 
practical and economical. It was accessible because it adapted 
scriptural and doctrinal studies in the English Bible to the learning 
capacities of ordinary, earnest women and men. It was practical 
because it featured skill building and learning by doing. Classes 
ranged from music, sermon-making and missionary methods to 
hygiene and midwifery, the latter skills being essential for survival 
at primitive mission stations. The manifold ministries to the poor of 
Gordon’s Clarendon Street Church, where the school was located, 
supplied ample opportunity for students to work with the needy and 
disinherited—^to meet the masses on their own turf. 

The program was economical because of its brevity (at most two 
years) and its availability to students who had to remain employed. 
No tuition was charged and both daytime and evening classes were 
conducted. Low overhead costs allowed such economy. There were 
no formal entrance requirements, no fixed curriculum, no buildings, 
no incorporation and only one full-time instructor to be paid. Much 
teaching was done by part-timers, including Gordon and his wife, 
Maria. Dr. F.L. Chapell, an alumnus of Y ale and Rochester Seminary, 
was appointed the sole full-time instructor. He aptly described the 
student body as “...an unconventional gathering of earnest souls to 
get what preparation they can in the time they may command for 
whatever work the Lord may induct them into...” (cited by Nathan 
R. Wood, A School of Christ , p. 31). 

After a modest start (first year—10 women, 20 men; second 
year—19 women, 23 men) marked by controversy and discourage- 
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ment, the Boston Missionary Training Institute attained substantial 
goals in its first 6 years. Students arrived from places as far away as 
Kansas, Indiana, and New York. By Gordon’s death in 1895 the 
school had produced 25 foreign missionaries, 15 ministers, 20 
evangelistic workers, 20 home missionaries and had sent 15 per¬ 
sons on to higher theological education. After adopting the name 
Gordon Missionary Training School (in honor of the deceased 
leader), the enterprise continued to grow. By 1900 about 500 had 
attended day courses, another 1500benefited from evening classes 
and 100 had completed the whole two-year program. Fifty alumni 
were foreign missionaries. 

It is evident that Gordon and his counterparts in New York and 
Chicago had launched a significant movement when they established 
the first Bible and missionary training institutes in America. By the 
mid-twentieth century, albeit as much more structured organizations, 
there were scores, maybe even hundreds, of these schools throughout 
North America and the world. Yet, historians of American education 
have only recently come to recognize the importance of the Bible 
institute movement, both educationally and religiously. This situ¬ 
ation is partly due to the fact that schools of this type confounded 
many of the categories delineated by state officials and accrediting 
associations when higher education became more standardized and 
professionalized in the opening decades of the twentieth century. In 
many ways the emerging Bible institutes had more in common with 
normal schools, nursing schools and vocational institutes than with 
the directions taken by mainline American higher education. 

The latter increasingly represented pluralism, professorial pro¬ 
fessionalism, the emerging academic disciplines and until 1940 
access for only a small percentage of the population. In contrast, the 
Bible institutes (like the normal schools, etc.) offered task-oriented 
instruction that was geared to the specific vocational aspirations of 
ordinary people who lacked the resources to secure a full college 
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degree. These schools also emphasized skill building, practical 
application and what today would be called experiential learning. 

Given their stated objectives, the early Bible institutes were 
remarkably productive, and in today’s terminology, cost-effective. 

Concluding Assessment 

What then should be highlighted as we conclude these reflections 
on the educational contributions of Adoniram Judson Gordon? 
When he left his New Hampshire village, in clothes his mother both 
spun and sewed, to attend New London Academy, and later in 1856 
at age 20 traveled south to become a Brown University freshman, 
few would have anticipated that by century’s end his name would 
be recognized on the mission fields of the world. And, of course, 
none could have imagined a school named in his honor—one that 
over the course of the 20th century would evolve into two institutions: 
a liberal arts college and a seminary. 

I should like to approach Gordon’s educational legacy from three 
avenues of perspective: First, the significance of the Bible institute 
movement which he helped launch; second, the training school he 
founded and the roads it took to become the two institutions bearing 
his name; third, the educational vision he set in motion that still 
engages us at this Founder’s Day Centennial Celebration. 

In recent years, historians in this country and Europe have given 
special attention to rewriting history “from the bottom up”—so to 
speak—to devote more research to those hard working, nameless 
people who made meaningful lives for themselves and whose 
labors and productivity form the sinews of society. All this over 
against the historians’ usual fascination with elites and power- 
wielders, the movers and shakers in history. In my estimation, the 
Bible institutes and their alumni would play a central role in any 
“from-the-bottom-up” history of evangelical Protestantism from 
1880 to 1940. 
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When Gordon helped initiate, define and defend the Bible and 
missionary training schools, he was opening the doors to meaningful 
lives of service for thousands of humble believers—as Gordon 
characterized them—applicants from the carpenter’s bench, the 
painter’s pot and the tailor’s shop—and we must add, the 
dressmaker’s table and the kitchen. 

The Church was all the richer for the thousands of institute alumni 
who ministered on far-away fields, in commonplace parishes, in 
city missions and back-country settings. With their modest educa¬ 
tional intentions and relative ease of launching, these training 
schools carried their services directly to the grass roots of the 
Church, at whatever academic level seemed suitable. A school of 
this type in any region encouraged biblical literacy and spiritual 
nurture all the way down to the local congregational level. 

While the more cosmopolitan observer can find tendencies of 
educational reductionism, and even obscurantism, in the Bible 
school tradition, I suggest we consider those institutes in light of 
today ’ s debates over how to bring the educationally limited into the 
productive mainstream. In this era of alternative high schools, 
storefront learning centers and adult retraining programs, the old 
Bible institutes appear to have been remarkably effective. 

Thus far this essay has not employed the term “Bible College.” 
My omission is purposeful. When some of the stronger Bible 
training schools, with the Gordon school in the lead, turned into 
Bible colleges, they entered a more conventional educational path, 
one leading to state charters, larger facilities, expanded liberal arts 
curriculums and, eventually, institutional credentialing. 

That brings us to the second of Gordon’s educational legacies, the 
institutions that bear his name today. It does not take great imagi¬ 
nation to realize that Dr. Gordon’s original educational plans did 
not embrace institutions such as today’s Gordon College and 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. He already was attached 
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to Brown University and Newton Seminary. As we have seen, 
several impulses motivated Gordon to initiate his Boston Missionary 
Training Institute—the immediate need for Christian workers, the 
shortage of trained clergy, the resources available in the laity—all 
of which must be marshalled toward worldwide evangelization 
before the imminent return of Christ. 

Within ten years of the founder’s death, however, the initial 
creative drive of the Gordon school had run its course. New 
leadership and organization seemed essential for institutional ob¬ 
jectives to be met. At the same time American education at all levels 
had undergone development since 1889. In colleges, course structure 
and academic credits had become standardized; more students were 
completing secondary school. It was time to re-think Gordon’s 
biblically concentrated but free-form course of study. The founder’s 
vision would continue, but in more defined institutional forms and 
stages, shaped to meet the needs of each new generation. 

It is not our purpose here to trace the developmental stages, 
starting in 1907, by which the Gordon School evolved into America’s 
first Bible college—and then took further steps that led to today’s 
Gordon College of arts and sciences and Gordon-Conwell Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

But it is worth noting that events moved dramatically between 
1907 and 1921. From 1907 to 1914 the Gordon school was spon¬ 
sored by Newton Seminary, an important transitional period for the 
program. After receiving its own charter in 1914, Gordon moved 
through several charter revisions to emerge in 1921 as Gordon 
College of Theology and Missions, empowered to grant specified 
bachelor’s degrees. Also in 1921, graduate level courses were 
introduced that consolidated into Gordon Divinity School in 1931. 
The base was established from which today’s institutions emerged 
after World War II. But in keeping with the spirit of A. J. Gordon and 
original objectives, short certificate programs were offered up to 
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World War II, and learning by doing continues in many ways up to 
the present. 

Given the evolution of the College and the Seminary, we, of 
course, can properly ask, “What is the legacy of A.J. Gordon still 
present in these institutions today? What of his vision still remains?” 
In retrospect, I suggest four commitments undergirded A.J. Gordon ’ s 
educational philosophy and goals: 

1. A commitment to Christ and the Holy Scriptures 
as the foundation for any educational undertak¬ 
ing; 

2. A commitment to an education that is inclu¬ 
sive—available to women, minorities and those 
from modest circumstances; 

3. A commitment to serving others as the goal for 
educational preparation—^personal aggrandize¬ 
ment or learning for its own sake were never 
objectives for A. J. Gordon: education was always 
preparing for a life of stewardship; 

4. A commitment to serving Christ and His church 
worldwide—^the call to share the message of 
Christ and to bring loving care to needy persons 
at home, in urban centers and throughout the 
world were always close to his heart. 

Anyone examining the educational philosophies, many aca¬ 
demic programs and numerous volunteer efforts by students and 
faculty of Gordon College and Gordon-Con well Theological Semi¬ 
nary will find these commitments and aspirations present today. 
These are not frills or add-ons; they are at the center of our 
educational missions. May we continue to value and nurture them— 
only then will we be worthy of the legacy of A.J. Gordon. 





The Evangelical Contribution to 
Theological Education 

Robert Wood Lynn 

T he theme of the morning is “The Evangelical Contribution to 
Theological Education in the United States.” My emphasis this 
morning falls upon the positive contribution of the Evangelicals to 
American theological education. If, perchance, there is the danger 
that I might inadvertently contribute to that spirit of evangelical 
triumphalism which shows up every now and then in different 
quarters, I beg your apology. But in full knowledge that you know 
the problems of evangelical triumphalism as well as others do (you 
and I know that we live not only in God’s judgment but by God’s 
mercy), this morning I am going to talk about the extraordinary 
contributions which the Evangelicals have made to American 
theological education. 

Such events as this one come at a time in history when we are 
newly aware of the traditions of theological education in North 
America. In the last 15 years, American theological educators have 
been exploring their common history. This renewal in interest 
coincides with the concomitant burst of insight and exploration of 
the history of American evangelical life. A new generation of 
historians has graced our learning and understanding in the course 
of the 1970s and the 1980s. In addition to your own distinguished 
contributors to the history of American life and American Evan¬ 
gelicalism—^particularly Professor Lovelace and Professor Rosell— 
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in addition to the Gordon-Conwell professors, there is an amazing 
group of gifted historians at work across the country. I think of Mark 
Noll of Wheaton College, Nathan Hatch of Notre Dame, George 
Marsden at Duke, Grant Wacker at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. All these people have contributed notably to the understanding 
of all American historians, whether evangelical or not, and the 
convergence of interest in both American Evangelicalism and in the 
history of American theological education, have helped all of us 
better understand how evangelical faith and life has played a crucial 
role in the formation of our common tradition. As I understand it, 
the story of American theological education is inexplicable, indeed 
incomprehensible, apart from the story of American Evangelical¬ 
ism. One could say that the story of American theological education 
is in large part the story of American Evangelicalism. 

Now, one example of this new convergence of the coincidence of 
interest is George Marsden’s recent book on the history of Fuller 
Theological Seminary. I doubt that I have to introduce that book to 
anyone in this gathering. I have a story to tell you about the 
reception of that work at the recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Religion in Chicago. The executives of the Academy 
had put aside a room which included only 80 seats for a panel 
discussion of George Marsden’s Reforming Fundamentalism. That 
room was filled 20 minutes before the meeting began and I dare say 
they could have accommodated 250-300 people who wanted to 
attend that meeting. If you have read the account of that gathering 
reported in Christianity Today, you know that the author of that 
article found that he could not even get into that session. The 
response was astonishing: not only to the controversies that have 
surrounded the publication of that work but also to the keen interest 
in both the history of American theological education and in the 
history of evangelicalism. 
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The key to understanding George Marsden’s work, I believe, is 
his reference to the theme of a city on a hill. In Marsden’s work he 
says of Fuller, “This seminary was in a sense like the original 
American Puritan experiment meant to be a light on a hill. This 
time, it is in the new world of California, a beacon signalling a new 
stage in world civilization.” In fact, those themes are right at the 
heart of Dr. Ockenga’s inaugural address, one of the important 
documents in 20th century American theological education. In 
invoking that image of the city on the hill. Professor Marsden is 
appealing to one of the most famous phrases in American history. 
No one who has gone through the last three campaigns could 
possibly be unacquainted with this theme, the city on a hill. 
President Reagan was fond of talking about the shining city on a 
hill, the last city on a hill. The last public statement that President 
Reagan made included the phrase, “a shining city on a hill.” The 
Democrats, not to be left behind, likewise invoked the same theme. 
That phrase is now worn so smooth from constant repetition that a 
numbed populace can almost be forgiven for forgetting its origins 
or larger dimensions of meaning. I need not remind this audience 
that it first appeared in the Gospel of Matthew. “You are the light 
of the world. A city set upon a hill cannot be hid.” 

The second source of this statement is the one more frequently 
cited to American audiences. From President Kennedy onward, 
politicians have referred to John Winthrop. In 1630, John Winthrop, 
the first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, addressed his 
sea-weary companions on the flagship Arabella. The text of that 
sermon, “A Modell of Christian Charity,” remains one of the classic 
lay sermons of the modem era. Let me repeat just a few sentences 
from that sermon: “Thus stands the cause between God and us,” 
Winthrop declared. “We are entered into a covenant with him for 
this work.” And toward the end of his sermon, Winthrop said, “So 
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shall we keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. The Lord 
will be our God and delight to dwell among us as his people and will 
command a blessing upon us in all our ways so that we shall see 
much more of his wisdom, power, goodness and truth than formerly 
we have been acquainted with. We shall find that the God of Israel 
is among us when he shall make us a praise and a glory that men 
shall say of succeeding plantations, ‘The Lord make it like that of 
New England. ’ For we must consider that we shall be as a city upon 
a hill, the eyes of all people are upon us.” 

Marvelously eloquent, direct words. Nearly 360 years later, this 
vision of a city upon a hill still appeals to Americans across a large 
spectrum of belief and sophistication. If you read the Christianity 
Today article on Robert Bellah, you would note that Robert Bellah 
was one of the people who picked up this theme in his famous book, 
Habits of the Heart, Therefore it is understandable that George 
Marsden would turn to this phrase as the key to understanding the 
history of Fuller Theological Seminary. But in this instance, it is 
also correct for George Marsden to center upon that motif as the way 
of interpreting Fuller Theological Seminary. I suspect that some 
future historian, when investigating the history of Gordon-Con well, 
will likewise find that motif at the heart of your own history. For 
many a seminary in the United States has understood itself to be a 
city on a hill. There is nothing new or surprising about the way 
which Fuller turned in that direction. 

Consider for a moment our first formative seminary, Andover 
Theological Seminary, which opened its doors in the village of 
Andover on the campus of Phillips Academy not too far from here 
181 years ago. In 1808 a group of Evangelicals, often drawing from 
Newburyport, again not very far from here, started what is for all 
intents and purposes the beginning of the story of the American 
seminary. Incidentally, I believe I am on good grounds for describ- 
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ing these people as Evangelicals. They had at least four marks of 
evangelical Protestants in the United States which have continued 
to this day. That is, they were intent upon emphasizing conversion 
or a vital piety, they believed deeply in the power and authority of 
Scripture, they were persuaded of the atoning work of Christ, and 
they were committed to the cause of missions. Those were the four 
marks of the evangelicals we found at Andover Theological 
Seminary, and those same four marks run through the theme of 
American theological education wherever the evangelical spirit has 
predominated. Now those evangelicals who established Andover 
Theological Seminary thought of themselves as a city on the hill. 
What did they call their campus? It was called “Zion’s Hill.” Now 
if you go to Andover and look at the campus at Phillips Andover you 
will look in vain for a hill there. There is a little rise where those 
buildings are. But there is not a genuine physical hill there. There 
is, however, a spiritual hill. It is instructive to see how many 
seminaries have established themselves either physically or spiri¬ 
tually upon a hill. 

There have been many such “Zion’s Hills” across the United 
States. Princeton Theological Seminary, the second formative 
institution of this kind, was clearly not set upon a hill, but its 
founders thought of it as a beacon, a light on the hill. So the seminary 
founders and the seminary developers have looked upon the theo¬ 
logical school as an institution set apart for an exceptional respon¬ 
sibility. It has responsibilities, not only to the church, but also to the 
commonwealth. The vision that inspired the seminary was a vision 
simultaneously of a renewed and revivified church and a faithful 
and reformed commonwealth. When Dr. Ockenga gave his address 
launching Fuller Theological Seminary, he provided a vision of 
both a renewed church and a renewed civilization. He thought of 
that school as the beacon for Western civilization. 
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This understanding of the theological school as a city on a hill - 
- an institution which carries the glory and the burden of an 
exceptional responsibility -- this vision is one of the marks of the 
evangelical contribution to American theological education. I count 
it as the first and most important contribution of the Evangelicals to 
American theological education as a whole. Thus it is that many of 
us have come to believe that the seminary is not just a professional 
school like a dental school or a law school or a medical school. A 
seminary is an unusual institution because it has that responsibility 
of shining the light of the Gospel upon both the church and the 
commonwealth. So it is that we believe that the seminary is a 
crucial, pivotal institution, not only for the life of the church but also 
for the life of the country. I dare say of American Protestantism that 
as the seminary goes, so goes the quality of American Protestant 
faith. If seminaries die, American Protestantism withers and van¬ 
ishes away. 

Perhaps that explains why so many struggles in American church 
life turn out to be fights over the destiny of theological schools. In 
our generation we watch that same effort to control the future of 
theological schools. I need not tell you specifically where that is 
going on in this country, though it is very much in the headlines. Yet 
this has happened in every generation. The seminary is not simply 
one professional school among many. It is, indeed, the city set upon 
the hill and that we owe to the Evangelical Tradition and for that I 
am grateful. 

The second contribution of evangelical Protestantism to Ameri¬ 
can theological education flows from the first. From the beginning. 
Evangelicals have believed that the seminary is part of a larger 
complex or circle of institutions. I want to describe the evangelical 
circle of which the seminary is so crucial a part. Perhaps a flashback 
to the early decades of the 19th century will assist you in under- 
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standing this astonishing creation of the ecology of evangelical 
Protestant education. 

In the years following the War of 1812, American Protestants 
entered into a time of amazingly productive institution building. In 
fact, the educational institutions which we now take for granted as 
natural features of our social landscape came into being almost 
simultaneously and formed an unbroken circle of interlocking 
agencies. No one person conceived this marvelously wrought 
creation. But when it was finally completed in the mid decades of 
the 19th century, this array of institutions wielded and generated a 
cultural and religious power far greater than could have been 
developed by any one of the agencies around that circle. If we break 
into that circle we can see how the seminary is a part of the larger 
whole. 

We begin with the congregations, the foremost Protestant educa¬ 
tional institutions. In the early part of the 19th century, American 
Protestants took an institution that was a charity school in England 
and transformed it into the major vehicle for preparing for the 
conversion and Christian life of the next generation. We call that the 
Sunday School. The Sunday School as the school of the congrega¬ 
tion was only one of these institutions. Next came the public schools 
in the United States. Many of the original founders of those 
institutions happen to be evangelical Protestants. For instance, the 
first formative superintendent of public instruction in the State of 
Indiana was a Presbyterian minister who almost single-handedly 
created the public school system in Indiana. 

The same is true of Ohio, Kentucky, and elsewhere across this 
country. When Catherine Beecher, one of the famous daughters of 
Lyman Beecher and sister to Henry Ward Beecher, could not fulfill 
her contract in developing a reader for the public schools, she asked 
her friend, a young professor of philosophy at Miami University, to 
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take her place. His name is known to every person in this room. His 
name was William Holmes McGuffey. The McGuffey Readers 
came out of that same impulse to build the public schools as part of 
a larger ecology. 

Another characteristic educational expression of evangelical 
Protestantism was the university or the college. Twenty years ago 
the well-known Jewish scholar. Professor Jacob Neusner of Brown 
University, identified an important reality largely overlooked by 
others. He said it was the Protestant vision which shaped American 
universities until the middle decades of the 20th century. That same 
vision was at work in most 19th century colleges, especially the 
denominational schools. Literally hundreds of church-related col¬ 
leges sprang up across the country. While only a fraction of those 
survived their poverty-stricken infancy, these colleges and acad¬ 
emies embodied a Protestant presence in many parts of this land. 
That was a very important development, and it was another exten¬ 
sion of the circle. 

Next come the seminaries. The seminary first emerged in the 
Reformed denominations, and later in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries in the Wesleyan churches. But the seminary was seen to 
be a part of this feeder system so that in many seminaries 25 or 30 
years ago, you knew that when a person went from college into the 
ministry, that person was going to go to seminary. The seminary 
was an integral part of one’s preparation. 

Another important educational agency was the missionary soci¬ 
ety, both foreign missions and home missions. What those societies 
did in educating American Protestants to the gospel was to help 
them understand how the mission movement fit into the whole of 
that circle. 

Finally, there were the church-oriented journalists. Today, apart 
from the few periodicals like Christianity Today, and a handful of 
other magazines, we have forgotten that the church journalist of the 
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19th century was one of the most powerful educators, that the 
editor’s desk was a bully pulpit. When Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of the Disciples’ movement, launched his ministry he saw 
two important tasks ahead of him. One was the founding of a 
college, Bethany, in West Virginia; and the second was to be a 
journalist, as the editor of a magazine called The Millennial Harbin¬ 
ger, Campbell always arranged his day so that he would be able to 
rise in time to write enough copy to keep the printer busy for the rest 
of the day. Then he went on about his ministry. The church 
journalist was a very powerful educator and that person helped 
everybody else around the circle keep acquainted with each other. 

While the church-based journalists could help participants in the 
various institutions be aware of one another, they could not by 
themselves keep such an intricate creation intact and whole. 
Something else was at work in keeping that circle an unbroken one 
~ the evangelical vision of the mission of God’s people in this 
country. When the mission, the sense of vocation and calling which 
is right at the heart of that circle, disappeared, the Protestant 
churches were then in difficulty. That is in substance then what 
happened to a fair number of liberal churches, which have lost the 
sense of vocation and in whose life the circle has fallen into 
confusion and disarray. For many liberal Protestants today, it is a 
broken circle. 

Seminary leaders took the responsibility to help strengthen every 
institution in that circle. They saw themselves not only as a 
representative of one of those institutions, but as the feeder insti¬ 
tution which would provide the leaders for all of those other 
institutions. Where was the American missions movement bom? 
That, of course, can be traced back to the haystack meeting at 
Williams College, but I daresay it also depended upon what 
happened at Andover and Princeton Theological Seminaries. Like- 
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wise, the theological schools produced many leaders for the public 
school movement and for the colleges. 

Supporting these training efforts, and founded not too many 
miles from here at Andover, was The American Education Society. 
What did the Society do? Among other things, it established 
standards for American theological schools. It was, in effect, the 
first version of what today is known as the Association of Theological 
Schools. The American Education Society also created standards 
and scholarships for people going to colleges and to academies. 
They attended to the whole, the integrity of the entire circle, as well 
as being concerned about the seminaries. The American Education 
Society, again formed by Evangelicals, embodied the second 
evangelical contribution to theological education in this country. At 
their best. Evangelicals understood that the health of the seminary 
and the integrity of theological education depended upon the 
vitality of that larger circle. 

Today we sometimes speak of seminaries as “free-standing” 
institutions. If they literally are free-standing and have no interlinking 
church connections with those other institutions, then they are 
going to be dead in 25 years and the churches will be in deeper 
confusion and spiritual decay. The future of American theological 
education depends upon the renewal of that circle, or of some new 
creation. Today I celebrate that evangelical insight into American 
theological education. Those of us in these seminaries cannot do our 
job apart from the renewal of the whole ecology. 

The third evangelical contribution also reflects the characteristic 
concern for wholeness. In this contribution, I refer not to a set of 
institutions but rather the wholeness of the ministry. In the language 
of your forebearers, that wholeness is expressed in the memorable 
phrase found in the Princeton Plan of 1812, which was the forming 
plan of that great seminary where the founding document spoke of 
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“the union of piety and intellect.” If there is any phrase which 
deserves to be rediscovered and pondered, it is that phrase, “the 
union of piety and intellect.” The 18 th century Evangelicals had felt 
a keen tension between piety and knowledge or intellect. Those of 
you acquainted with Wesleyan thought perhaps know that Wesleyan 
theme which I am going to paraphrase here—those two so long 
divided, vital piety and true knowledge can be re-united at last. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in its forming documents, affirmed 
that piety and intellect belong together. That remains one of the 
great evangelical affirmations, and an important contribution to the 
larger history of American theological education. It is a powerful 
vision, but one which has only been imperfectly realized from one 
generation to another. 

Today, such a vision stands as a challenge to every theological 
school in the United States, to evangelicals and liberals alike. Can 
we embody in our schools, institutions that will educate people who 
know that piety and intellect are not at war with each other, but 
belong together in God’s service and in God’s ministry? This is an 
enormously important struggle for the contemporary seminary in 
the United States whether Catholic or Protestant, evangelical or any 
other persuasion. 

The fourth contribution of Evangelicals to American theological 
education likewise became evident in a formative period. Here I do 
not refer to the early decades of the 19th century. Up until now I 
have centered mostly upon the period from about 1808 to 1840. 
Now, however, I want to move ahead to the end of the 19th century, 
when another formative occasion in American life took place. I 
refer to the neglected decade of the 1880s. I say neglected, because 
historians by and large have overlooked the 1880s as one of the 
crucial periods in the history of American Christian life. But it is 
true that in the 1880s a burst of energy and new institutions became 
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evident in American society. Specifically, the person whom we 
celebrate in this centennial year, the life and work and contribution 
of A.J. Gordon, was a part of a remarkable generation of pioneers 
and creators. I also refer to A.B. Simpson, who was the founder of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance; to a missionary leader now 
largely unknown but one who gave amply to his own time, A.T. 
Pearson; and, above all, to Dwight L. Moody. 

Moody, Pearson, Simpson, and Gordon. Those four men were 
emblematic of a larger group of evangelicals who were responding 
to God’s powerful sense of mission and to the burden which God 
was placing upon them to equip missionaries and educators and 
teachers for God’s work here and abroad. All of those people 
complained that the seminaries and the educational institutions of 
their time were not preparing the ministers and the missionaries 
who were needed. As Moody wrote in the 1880s, “Many city 
pastors have asked me to find laymen for them. Laymen who would 
be skilled helpers in the Sunday School and mission work. But I 
could not do it, for there was no school to train them. The call for 
such people is greater today than ever before.” And so Moody 
issued his famous plea for “gap men,” individuals who could stand 
between the laity and the ministers. That plea led to the formation 
of Moody Bible Institute. 

Pearson described the last decades of the 19th century as a 
“layman’s age” in his own writing and work as an educator. He 
stressed the participation of the laity in the educational work of the 
church. Simpson, called for “irregulars.” “God is building windows 
for the cathedral of the skies out of the rejected lives and fragments 
of consecrated service for which the wisdom of this world has not 
room.” And Simpson took those “fragments” and with God’s grace 
developed new educational institutions. 

So I suggest that these people and others like them invented a new 
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kind of school and a different kind of theological education. We call 
it the Bible Institute or the Bible school. Later it became the Bible 
college. These were more than just schools of conversion. These 
became schools of practice and schools of popular knowledge. 
William Harper, the founder and first president of the University of 
Chicago, differed from Dwight L. Moody on theology, but he said 
of the Moody Bible Institute that “Moody is doing what no other 
established divinity school or seminary is doing and that is training 
people in practical knowledge.” What Moody and Simpson, and 
A. J. Gordon did was to offer us the example of Christian creativity 
at work, whereby new forms of theological education were bom to 
respond to new possibilities in mission. The Evangelicals have led 
the way in this fourth contribution—creating new forms of practical 
education. Today many Evangelicals are still reaching out in the 
same way. It is no accident that one of the liveliest centers for the 
education of people in urban ministry today is one of the mani¬ 
festations of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. I refer to 
your nationally known work in the Center for Urban Ministerial 
Education. CUME reflects a long tradition in evangelical life in this 
country. 

There in brief, friends and colleagues, is an outline of a large and 
complex story. I have done no more than hint at that history. Some 
day I hope that a historian will tell that tale of the evangelical 
contribution to American theological education. In the meantime, 
I want you to ponder with me in these closing moments those four 
contributions—beginning with where I ended, and then probing 
deeper and deeper. The last contribution I spoke of was the 
evangelical sensitivity to the need for creating new and practical 
forms of theological education, an immensely important contribution 
and one that, God-willing, will be visited upon us yet again in new 
ways in the days to come. The next one was the concern for the 
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wholeness of ministry, for the union of piety and intellect. The third, 
deeper down yet, was the sense of connection of theological school 
with that circle of evangelical institutions so that the integrity of the 
theological education depends not just upon what happens here but 
what happens in the whole of Protestant life. 

And the fourth, of course, is the vision of the city set on a hill. You 
are the light of the world. This is the most important one of all, 
because it roots us in a sense of vocation and calling. We have been 
set apart for a distinctive task. If we forget our call, we lose not only 
our sense of direction and our sense of history, but we also risk a 
drift into spiritual confusion and institutional disorder. That fourth 
contribution can easily be corrupted. In liberal circles, the city set 
upon a hill becomes all too often the open city which loses its sense 
of discipline and its distinctive mission. 

If that is the liberal corruption of the city on the hill, then what is 
the evangelical temptation? It is certainly not the open city. Rather, 
it is the temptation to develop a fortress, to build the walls so high 
that one feels safe and warm and comfortable inside. Watchmen 
patrol the walls to protect you from apostasy and heresy. You are 
safe and comfortable in that evangelical insulation, but perhaps you 
have also lost your ability to shine beyond the walls of that city. 

My last word is not about temptation or corruption. The last word 
is that all Christians, of whatever persuasion, liberal, neo-orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, have much to learn from Evangelicals and from 
the history, the common history, which we share with each one of 
you today. I thank God for the Evangelicals, and for all that God has 
done through them in the course of the history of American 
theological education. 





Laity in Theological Education 

George Peck 

T he theme of my address this morning has at least some of 
its roots in the unusual way in which the histories of Gordon- 
Con well and Andover Newton intersect. By 1914, Newton was set 
upon a course that was to take it more and more toward what we 
would now call an elitist mode where ministry was concerned. It 
was conceiving of itself increasingly as a school of the educated 
middle class and saw its ministry more and more as a calling issued 
only to a chosen few who were to function as learned clergy in the 
midst of congregations which would look up to them as teachers and 
prophets. 

The Gordon School, on the other hand, had in view both a broader 
concept of ministry and the more diverse picture of the Church. A 
parting of the ways became inevitable. This division seems to have 
been amicable when it did come. Yet, the fact that it came challenges 
us, I believe, to look at the questions involved in the subject 
announced for my address. You see, I want to talk to you in the first 
place about ministry, about its meaning and scope. Only after that 
do I intend to offer you some reflections on theological education. 
Because if theological education has to do with ministry and with 
the Church, as it surely does, then before we get to theological 
education we have to set something straight about what ministry is 
and ought to be in and out from the Church. Ironically, what I am 
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going to suggest to you is that in the old days Gordon was more right 
than Newton. In our time, Newton is busy re-appropriating some¬ 
thing of Gordon’s vision. Today, the president of Newton in its 
contemporary form has come to share some of that vision with the 
descendants of Gordon. Perhaps it may yet come, despite our 
differences, that our two institutions will once more be able to work 
together to implement a common calling. 

If we are to think seriously about the laity in relation to theological 
education, we must begin with theology, with a theology of min¬ 
istry. If we are to have a theology, we must begin with the Bible. So 
I offer you first some basic biblical principles about ministry. Let 
me be quite up front with you. What I am going to attempt in the next 
few minutes is the re-orienting of our theological understanding of 
ministry. Remember that theology does make a difference. It has to 
do with the fundamental guiding convictions of our life and faith. 
In a sense, as our theology goes, so will go our actions and our 
structures and our systems of education. I am therefore going to ask 
you to consider this question. What theology of ministry is implied 
by the biblical image of the Church as the Body of Christ? To lead 
the way into that question, I want to try to summarize for you what 
I am convinced are inescapable principles that emerge from the 
biblical texts about the Body of Christ. In an audience in this place 
I can surely assume that we are all familiar with those texts. I refer 
chiefly to Ephesians 4:1-16 and I Corinthians 12:4-27.1 am going 
to presuppose their content throughout my remarks. It is possible, 
I believe, to trace in these texts a profoundly significant movement 
of thought which goes like this: 

First, when we think of ministry, the primary reference must be 
Christ’s own ministry. This follows, if anything does, from the 
image of the Church as the Body of Christ. The primary ministry is 
Christ’s because the Body which is to minister is Christ’s Body, 
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Christ is the Head, and the Body exists to express and implement 
Christ’s ministry. The Body is the instrument of Christ’s mission, 
the means of Christ’s presence in and outreach to the world. To 
speak of Christian ministry in the first instance is to speak of the 
ministry of Christ. 

But then there is a second important step in the movement of 
thought implied by the Body image: the ministry of Christ is 
actualized, made real, fundamentally in the ministry of the Church 
as a whole. The Church is the Body of Christ. When Christ ministers 
in the world, he ministers through the Church which is His Body. 
In Paul’s vivid biblical realism, the Body, the Church, is, in a sense, 
Christ Himself in ministry. Look closely in the texts at the frequent 
stress on the unity of the whole and the interdependence of the parts. 
The parts simply cannot be thought of in isolation from one another, 
they cannot be taken independently one by one as separate units 
identified with ministry as such. If we are to define ministry, we 
cannot take one of the parts of the Body or even a selection of the 
parts and work out a definition on that foundation alone. If ministry 
is to be properly defined, it must be in such a way that every 
individual form of ministry, the ministry of every individual mem¬ 
ber of the Body can be seen as implementing the ministry of the total 
Body, which is Christ’s Body, which is in a sense Christ Himself in 
ministry. After Christ Himself, under Christ Himself, it is primarily 
the Church as a whole that ministers. However, when this has been 
said, a third step is then pressed upon us. Christ’s ministry through 
the Church depends on the calling and equipping of all the people 
for ministry (Eph. 4:7). Every one of us has been given a gift, our 
due portion of Christ’s bounty. “As each has received a charisma 
use it in service like good stewards of the varied grace of God” (I 
Peter 4:10). There are a variety of gifts, says Paul, but the same 
Spirit. To be a member of the Body at all is to have received a gift 
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of the Spirit for ministry. To be a member of the Body and to be 
called to ministry go inextricably hand in hand. The call and 
equipping of all the members for ministry is part and parcel of the 
image of the Body of Christ. There can be no members, no parts or 
organs of the Body, who are not in principle called to ministry. 
Christ’s ministry, the ministry of the whole Church, is expressed in 
the individual ministries of all the people who are members of the 
Body. The Body is fully itself and fully alive and well only when it 
is functioning as it should through each of the interdependent, 
interrelated limbs or organs that make it up. 

So, we come finally to a fourth step in the movement of thought 
required by the Body image. In the Body there are varieties of 
ministry, but there is none that dominates, even as there is none that 
is a mere appendage. Despite tendencies all too prevalent in the 
language we use about ministry today, the Body of Christ in its 
ministry is not to be totally identified with any one of its many parts 
however important those parts may be. Listen to Paul in I Cor. 12: 
“There are varieties of gifts as there are varieties of service, 
varieties of forms of work. It is the same Spirit at work in each case 
in a particular way for some useful purpose. As the Body cannot be 
reduced to one organ, so no organ can say to another that it is not part 
of the Body. All the gifts have a function in the ministry of the Body 
no matter how lowly or hidden they may seem to be. No one is 
excluded and no one can be treated as insignificant.” Nothing is 
clearer if the New Testament Body image is allowed fully to make 
its impact. Here, then, in brief is the movement of thought that is 
required, I believe, by the Pauline image of the Body of Christ. It is 
a movement of thought that sets down for us certain principles about 
ministry that ought to have a powerful effect upon the way in which 
we conceive of ministry and of the Church theologically. Eventu¬ 
ally it ought to have a similar effect upon how we understand what 
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we are doing in theological schools like yours and mine. First, 
however, let us be sure that we have the theology of ministry 
straight. 

What then are the theological implications which flow from these 
biblical principles? For the sake of both clarity and brevity, let me 
gather these implications around four assertions: First, the ministry 
of the whole people of God is mandated by Holy Scripture. That is 
to say, the ministry of the whole people of God is implied without 
question in the central biblical image of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. The ministry of the laity, the ministry of God’s people, is not 
simply the slogan of a movement that gets stirred up every now and 
then in the history of the household of faith. Nor is it an option that 
we can take up or leave aside as we wish. The ministry of the laity 
is a theological necessity if we mean what we say when we take to 
ourselves the affirmation that the Church is the Body of Christ. 
Notice carefully that we are not dealing here with something that 
can be considered peripheral to what Paul is saying. It is absolutely 
crucial to the image of the Body. The Body and its many parts, the 
distribution of the gifts of the Spirit, the variety in unity, the 
multiplicity, the interdependence, the mutuality, all that is essential 
to Paul’s exposition is not incidental. It is a good thing for everyone 
to have a job in the Church. That is what keeps people involved. But 
there is so much more to discover in the biblical teachings about the 
Church. We are dealing with a principle grounded in the will and 
purpose of God, a principle that is an expression of one of the 
highest doctrines of our faith, namely, the Incarnation. The Incar¬ 
nate Christ has chosen to continue His ministry in the world through 
the Church which is His Body, and that ministry can be fully 
expressed only by means of the individual gifts of the Spirit granted 
to the members, that is, through the ministries to which all are called 
and for which all are to be equipped. As one writer has phrased it. 
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“In Christ our justification and our sanctification are meant to issue 
in our vocation. The gathering of the Church and the upbuilding of 
the Church are with a view to the sending of the Church, the whole 
Church. Salvation, discipleship and service are inextricably inter¬ 
woven.” The ministry of the whole people of God is mandated 
theologically. 

The second assertion is this: The whole people of God should 
minister within the fellowship of the Church. This is the ministry of 
the whole people of God viewed inwardly from the standpoint of the 
Church within itself. The implication is clear and expressed more 
than once in our text, so I need not over stress the point. Every 
member has a role to play in the upbuilding, the growth, the 
maturing of the whole body. “Bonded and knit together by every 
constituent joint, the whole frame grows through the due activity of 
each part and builds itself up in love” (Eph. 4:16). That it is the 
responsibility of one person or of a select few to minister in the 
Church cannot be reconciled with the image of the Body of Christ. 
On the contrary, that image requires that each member deal with the 
question, “To what ministry am I called for the benefit of the 
community of which I am a constituent part?” The whole people 
ministers within the Body. 

A third assertion: The whole people of God should minister in the 
world. This is the Church viewed outwardly. Though Paul does not 
stress this issue directly in the text to which we are referring, I have 
no doubt that it is clearly implied. Take the very notion of body 
itself. Does it not by definition speak of visibility and tangibility? 
Does it not by definition speak of real presence in the midst of the 
ordinary everyday world of human affairs and experience? That 
Christ has a body on earth surely requires us to conclude that the 
Body is meant to be seen and touched and handled where people 
live their lives. If this Christ, who is Prophet, is to make known the 
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Good News of God’s redeeming purposes, then the Body must be 
prophet too. If Christ, the Priest, is to pray and strive for the coming 
of human beings into the wholeness of union with God and with one 
another, then the Body must be on its knees and reaching out its 
hands as well. If Christ, the Ruler, is to make a difference in the way 
our human institutions are built and ordered, then His Body must be 
ready, in His Name, to be committed and active where the shaping 
decisions in those human institutions are made. If there is no 
civilian proclamation of the Gospel, to use the words of a Czech 
theologian, if there is no witness in the language of the laity, “then 
Christ cannot be bodily present, bodily evident where people hurt 
and laugh, where they are bom and die, where they raise up and 
break down the stmctures that order their societies and places of 
work.” That Christ wishes to be bodily evident is plain, I contend, 
from the theological fact that Christ has a Body which is the Church. 
Take the body image seriously and you cannot escape the challenge. 
The whole people of God should represent Christ in the world 
ministering in Christ’s name. 

And so to a fourth assertion: The ministry of everyone, both in the 
Church and in the world, should be affirmed and supported in and 
by the Church. The body image leaves no room for rivalry or for any 
system of caste. The body image portends collegiality in ministry. 
There are differences of role and function and there will, of 
necessity, be leaders who will have authority as well as responsibil¬ 
ity. But each ministry will intersect with the others in system of 
mutual interdependence that will make anything like a “Lone 
Ranger model” of ministry completely inappropriate. If everyone’s 
ministry is an expression of Christ through the Church, then no one 
ministry can be the niinistry, that in terms of which all other min¬ 
istries must be understood and on which they must be modelled. To 
put it quite bluntly, the ministry of the laity, of the whole people of 
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God, cannot be defined and limited as though it were just another 
form of the ministry of the ordained. In the totality of the Church’s 
ministry as the Body of Christ, the ministry of the ordained is one 
form of ministry, a very important one, but it is not the whole of 
ministry unless we have grievously overlooked the meaning of the 
central image on which we are reflecting. This image makes it 
crystal clear that the ministry of everyone should be affirmed and 
supported even as it has made it crystal clear that everyone in the 
Church does indeed have a ministry, a gift of the Spirit. 

“But where,” you must by now be asking, “does all this leave us 
with regard to theological education?” Never fear, I have not 
forgotten. On the contrary, I have been proceeding thus far on the 
assumption that if we are to deal responsibly with the issue of the 
laity in theological education, we had to begin by being much 
clearer than we often are about where the laity stands in theology. 
One would hope that there is a little theology in theological 
education. Having done some of the clarifying, at least in broad 
terms, we are now ready to move forward. So I turn, at last, to some 
significant conclusions about theological education. Here at the 
outset let me set your minds at rest on one count. I am not about to 
urge you to cease preparing people at Gordon-Con well for pastoral 
leadership in local congregations or for other leadership callings 
throughout the household of faith. Not at all. In fact, I am going to 
press you to attend to the very kinds of things that I have made 
central to the message I bring continually to my own school. We are 
primarily, Andover Newton and Gordon-Conwell, about the busi¬ 
ness of educating the Church’s leaders, especially its pastors, as we 
should be. It is our calling derived from the vision of our founders. 
So let us “stick to the knitting.” Let us keep doing what we do best. 
But let us do it within the right theological context. That is, in the 
context of the ministry of the whole people of God in the world and 
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in the Church. If we take that context as seriously as it should be 
taken, what will it mean for our institutions of theological learning? 
I believe it will mean at least the following three things: 

First, it will mean keeping clearly in focus the nature of the 
leadership for which we should be educating our students. It is 
crucial to institutional life that we know what we are trying to bring 
to pass and that we seek carefully to do it. In the language of 
strategic planning, we need to set goals. Goals are states of affairs 
we are seeking to achieve or to create or to effect. So then, what kind 
of leader should be walking out of the gates of our seminaries, 
M.Div. degree in hand? What is our goal in that respect? A leader 
who is prepared to function in what kinds of ways and to attain to 
what ends? A pastor who in a congregation will seek to fulfill what 
role? In the light of the biblical principles we have explored and the 
theological implications we have drawn, that is in the light of the 
image of the Body of Christ, how should such questions be 
answered by schools like Gordon-Conwell and Andover Newton? 

I think there is only one possible appropriate response. We are 
charged by Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, to strive as much 
as it lies in us to prepare servant leaders for the Body. Leaders we 
certainly must have. People with a sense of vocation, with initiative, 
with vision, with a willingness to take risks and assume responsi¬ 
bility. Bright people, people who have done their intellectual and 
spiritual homework and who have real knowledge and well-honed 
skills in areas that count: exegetes, historians, theologians, ethicists, 
preachers, educators, administrators, counsellors, people also 
perhaps above all who are leaders in their devoted wrestling with 
God in prayer and contemplation. We need leaders. But this 
leadership, diligently developed, is meant in the economy of God 
to be invested in the task of helping to equip all the saints for the 
ministry to which they are called. It is not meant to be a thing of 
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beauty, exercised in isolated splendor, in order to bring the pastor 
the sense that he or she at any rate is really getting on with what God 
wants done. What God really wants done is that the whole people 
of God, the Body of Christ, will be able to do what they are supposed 
to do in ministry—that they will be able to be what they are 
supposed to be in ministry. If the pastoral leader is summoned to 
anything, it is to show the way to that— to make her or his gifts and 
accomplishments available to all the folk to the end that they may 
be affirmed and supported in the ministry which is the vocation of 
each one of them. Too often graduates emerge from our halls of 
learning with the notion that it is the Church’s business to support 
them so that they can carry out by proxy the ministry that everyone 
is supposed to have but no one has time for. Whereas, if the body 
image is to have the power among us that it should have, the flow 
should be in a profoundly different direction. Certainly, the con¬ 
gregation should support its pastor in all the appropriate ways, but 
this should be done in order that the pastor may in turn bring to bear 
upon their preparation for ministry the results of all the time, energy 
and talent that have been lavished upon the preparation given to him 
or to her. We who are called to what is termed “ordained ministry” 
are called above all else to serve in our leadership the calling to 
ministry of the Body as a whole. To my mind there is no mistaking 
that. But of how many seminaries can it be said today that this is 
central to the goals they have set for themselves? Do we not almost 
always still speak of the ministry for which we prepare people. 
“You know, he is going into ^the^ ministry, he’s come to Gordon- 
Conwell to prepare for 'the" ministry.” Do we not almost always 
still speak of “the ministry” for which we prepare people as if there 
were really no ministry worth the name except the ministry of the 
ordained? Do we not even yet leave the impression that we provide 
M.Div.’s. so that their holders may move out into a select cadre of 
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those who are Christ’s true ministers—it being the business of the 
laity to pay them proper respect and underwrite their salaries? But 
what, I ask you, has that to do with the concept of ministry we have 
been surveying? A theological school oriented to the Church as the 
Body of Christ will see its mission in a new key. It will know that 
it is set to prepare the servants of the servants of God; ministers to 
the ministers of Christ; graduates who will judge their own effec¬ 
tiveness not only by how well they fulfill their individual duties but 
by how faithfully the Body as a whole is carrying forward the 
ministry of Christ. 

So if we take seriously the ministry of the whole people of God 
as the context of theological education, what will it mean for our 
institutions? Certainly it will mean keeping clearly in focus the 
nature of the leadership for which we are educating our students. 
But that will mean also in the second place, taking into account the 
perspective available in a special way to the laity. Here I speak to 
you of the agenda of theological education and who should set it. As 
you know, education has a great deal to do with agenda. What 
subject shall be studied and how? In such studies, what questions 
will be allowed and addressed? What is important and what trivial? 
How are the issues to be stated and along what lines are resolutions 
of the issues to be sought? What is the agenda and who sets it? Since 
I am bold enough to take up the matter of agenda, let me be candid 
about what my own agenda is. I will state it directly. The image of 
the Body of Christ and the concept of the ministry of the whole 
people of God, the ministry of the laity, means that the agenda of 
theological education cannot be determined only by the world of the 
clergy and of academia. The world of the laity, their ladensvelt, as 
the phenomenologists put it, must have its say as well in theological 
education. Now, do not misunderstand me. I am not about to claim 
that an agenda derived from the clerical and academic professions 
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is out of place in a theological school. We, too, know some 
important questions to ask and we have developed some valuable 
methods for seeking answers. We may even occasionally come up 
with some rather decent ways of resolving an issue or two. But if 
theological education in recent years has done anything that has 
tended to separate it too much from the ministry of the laity, it is that 
our seminaries have permitted themselves to become almost exclu¬ 
sively subject to the concerns and procedures of the graduate 
schools and of the ministry of the ordained. We must deal with the 
fact that the laity, who constitute after all the vast majority of the 
members of the Body of Christ, have a perspective on spiritual truth 
and upon earthly reality that is significantly different at many points 
from the academic and the clerical perspectives, a perspective 
which at times demands that the questions shall be asked in another 
way and the answers sought along other lines. If our theological 
education is to be effective in preparing men and women to lead the 
people of God in their ministry, our classroom and discussion 
groups must at some point take that perspective into account as 
well. We can do our students no greater disservice than to send them 
out with the inaccurate conviction that the agenda of the academic 
societies and of the clergy associations is the only agenda that 
matters. Does not the cleaning woman also have a distinctive angle 
on reality and even on God?—and the farmer, and the business 
executive, and the homemaker, and the school teacher? Are they 
not, too, ministers of Christ, part of the Body? Nor is it appropriate 
for us to respond to their point of view by saying quickly, as we 
often do whenever they raise an issue, “But of course the real point 
here is this”—^the real point being one that we have safely mastered 
from our books and our collegial conversations. Do not misun¬ 
derstand me. I am not here an exponent of anti-intellectualism. 
What I am pressing upon you is this: When the agenda of the clergy 
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or of the academy never intersects substantially with the agenda of 
the laity who also minister, then we have a Church bifurcated and 
disempowered. It is precisely the task of a theological school to 
affect that intersection, to help its students to perceive how different 
agendas inform and challenge one another so that the students 
eventually might be better able to provide resources to the people 
of God as they struggle with their agenda in their environment. It is 
a matter of making sure the intersection occurs of our agenda and 
the laity agenda. But if the agenda of the laity cannot find its way 
into the seminary and be taken seriously there, then the intersection 
will be left to happenstance and the clergy and the laity will continue 
to talk past one another as they now so often do. So when we attend 
to the theological truth that the laity are ministers of Christ as 
members of the Body, theological education cannot afford to ignore 
the view of things that the laity have by the nature of their situation. 
It is a matter of agenda. 

Finally, I come to the third conclusion about theological education 
which I believe we can draw from our biblical and theological 
reflections: Taking the image of the body seriously will also mean 
for us making available to the laity in ways that are appropriate the 
unusual resources a theological school holds in trust. I realize that 
I am preaching to the converted. Gordon-Conwell, like Andover 
Newton, has a long and honored tradition of providing instruction 
for the laity and your efforts in recent years through the Ockenga 
Institute have been intensified. For this I commend you most 
heartily and I do not intend to take your time going over ground you 
know well. Let me speak to you what is in essence one point and it 
has to do still with the matter of agenda. Clearly a theological school 
cannot do all that needs to be done where theological education for 
laity is concerned. That really is the task of the Church at large. In 
a sense, it is the task of each congregation. Of course, the people of 
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God in ministry will or should look for opportunities to be in¬ 
structed and formed with a view to their ministry. That is, they will 
or should look for opportunities for theological education. But for 
any theological school to imagine that it can meet such a need en 
masse would be absurd. There are just too many people. What then 
is the role of the seminary? Obviously, one role is to prepare the 
women and men who will be the teachers, to educate the educators. 
Of that, at least by implication, we have already spoken. There is 
another role as well. In fact, there are two. One role is to model 
through its own programs of theological education for the laity what 
such education might be. To model, to whet appetites as it were— 
to raise issues that can then be factored back into congregations 
where most of the education by the nature of the case must go on. 
The other role is to prepare resources that can be made available to 
anyone who seeks to carry on a program of theological education 
for laity. I mean here simply written resources or resources provided 
through electronic media. Resources that others can use as they try 
to see to it that theological education is available. Neither of those 
objectives is particularly new or original. We provide models and 
we provide resources. But this is my specific point. In offering these 
models and making available these resources, we must attend 
closely again and always to the matter of agenda. Beware of 
presuming that our task is done if we have prepared what is little 
more than a mini version of a seminary curriculum originally aimed 
at people who are going to be ordained ministers. Beware of that 
tendency. That is hardly likely to function effectively as theological 
education for laity. Even if the agenda of the laity does get a hearing 
in our classes for future pastors, it will not be enough of a hearing 
to meet the laity’s needs. Theological education for laity must be 
designed with the laity in mind. I might almost say “from the ground 
up” with the laity in mind. It must be designed with the laity in mind 
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as ministers of Christ addressing their issues relating to their world. 
I frankly know of very few programs or resources commonly 
offered to laity that are actually so designed and I believe it is high 
time we turn that around, I would like to think that here in the 
northeast in this cradle of so much of the American Church, we 
could show the way to a mode of preparing the laity for ministry that 
matches the devotion and skill we have invested in the preparation 
of the ordained. That will not come to pass, I am convinced, until 
we deal with who the laity really are and accord them a place in our 
visions, our thinking and our planning. That is the place they 
warrant as Christ’s Body in ministry on earth. As we conclude, let 
us go back for a moment to where we began. I wonder what A.J. 
Gordon would make of all this. I suspect he would have approved 
of a lot, if not all of it. He at least was aware that God calls whom 
God will to ministry and that it is the responsibility of the Church 
to see to the preparation of all those who have heard the call. He 
knew that to fulfill such a responsibility, the Church would have to 
be ready to break out of established patterns. I am not so sure where 
my own Newton people would have come down. I think they may 
have been rather dubious about it—^given as they were to but one 
kind ofleaming and one kind ofministry. But this is 1989,not 1914, 
and both Newton and Gordon have learned a thing or two in 
between. I trust that the time we have spent together today may have 
been part of that learning. 

On Sunday last, I worshipped in an Episcopal church in Rhode 
Island. As the liturgy proceeded I was struck by two of the petitions 
from the Book of Common Prayer offered on behalf of the people 
at the appropriate point in the liturgy. The prayers went like this: 
“Grant Almighty God that all who confess Your name may be 
united in Your truth, live together in Your love, and reveal Your 
glory to the world.” That was the first prayer. The second was this: 
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“Guide the people of this land, and of all the nations, in the ways of 
justice and peace that we may honor one another and serve the 
common good.” To reveal glory in the world and serve the common 
good. If theological education can make a contribution to preparing 
the whole people of God to do just that, it will not have failed to play 
its part in the economy of Christ’s Body. To that end, may God 
richly bless you in the next 100 years. 





The Heritage of the Homiletic Habit: 

AJ. Gordon and Preaching 

Scott M. Gibson 

I HAVE chosen to title this address “The Heritage of the Homi¬ 
letic Habit: AJ. Gordon and Preaching.” The term “homiletic 
habit” comes from a reference Gordon once made to a homiletics 
book authored by William Shedd, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Pastoral Theology at Auburn Seminary. Gordon wrote, “In one of 
Prof. Shedd’s admirable chapters on Homiletics, we find this 
phrase as descriptive of that mental mood, which in ministers is 
most conducive to easy and successful preparations for the pulpit. 
We like the term, and commend it to our brethren as exceedingly 
suggestive. The method by which the vast majority of sermons are 
produced is anything but easy and natural.” Gordon perceived a 
problem in the practice of preaching in his day and strove to remedy 
it by offering suggestions in his articles and sermons. It is my hope 
that Gordon’s homiletic habit, his mental mood and practice for 
preaching, will become evident and provide us with assistance in 
the preaching task today. 

Gordon practiced his homiletic habit for most of his ministry in 
Boston, a setting typical of the changing trends which occurred in 
preaching during the late nineteenth-century. In a sermon to his 
Clarendon Street Church congregation A. J. Gordon commented, “I 
noticed on Monday last that all the sermons but one, reported in the 
Boston Advertiser, were upon Emerson and Huxley. This gives 
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some idea of how large a number of Boston pulpits have lost their 
occupation and have turned from preaching to lecturing.” Gordon’s 
lament is not an inaccurate picture of late nineteenth-century 
American preaching. American preaching between the Colonial 
era and the Gilded Age had undergone a metamorphosis. Devel¬ 
opments both within and outside the church played a role in the 
change. Influenced by such diverse developments as revivalism, 
new theological discoveries, industrialization, immigration, and 
the rise of nativism, preaching was bound to change. 

Prior to the Civil War new habits in preaching were beginning to 
take shape. Although doctrinal preaching remained the rule, sermons 
surfaced for special occasions such as the appearance of a comet, a 
great fire or some other tragedy in the community. During the years 
1840 to 1860 the old prejudice against the “preacher in politics” 
began to dissipate and more politically oriented sermons appeared. 
However, most people preferred sermons devoted to sin and sal¬ 
vation. 

The last thirty years of the nineteenth century brought a series of 
new ideas and influences to the American pulpit. The leading 
denominations had become solidly established; prosperity had 
come their way. Church membership began to level off after 
decades of considerable growth, especially in the eastern states. 
Efforts were directed toward the construction of new, spacious 
edifices. Many churches moved from the old downtown sections to 
the “uptown.” During this period of time the country experienced 
unprecedented immigration. In Boston alone the population grew 
from 177,840 to 560,892 between 1860 and 1890. Living in 
substandard conditions the new immigrants challenged the adequacy 
of the existing support systems. The wealthy church seemed un¬ 
prepared to address the needs of the immigrants. Labor also felt 
alienated from a church which often seemed blind to their situation. 
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These concerns were addressed by evangelical relief organizations, 
who believed that the problem would be solved if the down-and- 
outs would repent of their sins and become Christians. Still others 
were willing to maintain the status quo until the return of Christ. 
During this period campaigns of mass evangelism were launched 
but they seemed to stop short of meeting social needs. Poverty and 
wealth were next door neighbors. 

The church also faced theological challenges from within. Up to 
this time the average American clergyman would have considered 
himself orthodox. He may have held differing views from others on 
issues such as baptism or church government, but there was little 
question concerning the Bible or its authority. The creation of the 
world by God, the account of the flood, the inherited sin from Adam 
were all largely unquestioned. When the writings of Charles Dar¬ 
win and those of the Higher Critical school came to the United 
States, however, many pastors and theologians discarded their 
traditional doctrinal positions and embraced what they viewed as 
the new scientific approach to the study of the Bible and a “natural*' 
interpretation of life. Thus, dilemmas of industrialization, coupled 
with the intellectual revolution in science and the speculative 
approach to philosophy and religion, raised difficult questions for 
the leaders of the day. 

Often the hard questions raised in society were ignored. For 
example, an artificiality in secular life became apparent and infected 
the church as well. Many looked to leisure as a way of escaping the 
realities of secular society. For the wealthy, alcohol, the theater, and 
other forms of entertainment were among the means of escape. 
When A.J. Gordon began his ministry at Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church in December of 1869, the theater seemed to be Boston 
society's chief interest. Gordon’s move from the Baptist Church in 
Jamaica Plain to Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston was 
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almost as unnoticed as was the arrival of his neighbor, Phillips 
Brooks, who had begun his ministry at Trinity Church only a month 
earlier. The Boston Daily Advertiser devoted little time to religious 
news; the theater was news. It was within this context of ferment, 
innovation, and artificiality that A.J. Gordon conducted his twenty- 
five year ministry at Clarendon Street Baptist Church from 1869 
until his death in February of 1895. There Gordon preached on 
traditional themes such as salvation in Christ alone, holiness, the 
second coming, missions, Christian living, temperance, and as¬ 
surance of salvation in sermons that were direct, pungent, spiritu¬ 
ally incisive, and biblical. 

It was in this setting that A.J. Gordon forged his approach to 
homiletics—the “habits” that shaped his preaching ministry. First, 
I would like to explore with you the assumptions with which 
Gordon approached his preaching ministry. Then I want to ex¬ 
trapolate from Gordon’s writings a list of habits which might be of 
help to us in approaching the preaching task. Finally, I will make a 
few observations about the present and future of the preaching task. 
In good homiletical style, therefore, I would like to divide this paper 
into three sections: The Premises (focusing on Gordon’s underlying 
assumptions); The Particulars (the details of his systematic ap¬ 
proach to preaching); and The Projections (observations rising out 
of a study of A.J. Gordon and preaching). 

Premises 

The Habit of Historic Premillenarianism 
A.J. Gordon was one of the foremost leaders of the nineteenth- 
century millenarian movement. Early in Gordon’s ministry, he 
embraced premillennial convictions. “I well remember in my early 
ministry hearing two humble and consecrated laymen speaking of 
this hope in the meetings of the church, and urging it upon 
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Christians as the ground of unworldliness and watchfulness.” 
These laymen appear to have been advocates of Plymouth Brethren 
teaching. Gordon attributed his training in prophetic studies to the 
influence of the Plymouth Brethren teaching of J.N. Darby and his 
followers, who held to the view that Christ would first return to the 
earth and rapture his elect from it. A period of tribulation would then 
occur, followed by a final reign of one thousand years. Then Christ 
would usher in the end. This is what is referred to as the “futurist” 
interpretation of premillennialism, that is, the events in the book of 
Revelation, particularly the appearance of the Antichrist, were 
considered to be future events. Gordon later abandoned this inter¬ 
pretation and adopted “historic premillennialism,” the view that the 
Antichrist has come in the system of the papacy, and that what is 
stated in the book of Revelation is continuously being fulfilled from 
the time of Christ ’ s Ascension until now. Gordon wrote in Ecce Venit, 
his treatise on the historic premillennial interpretation, “If we turn 
away from the Futurist interpretation—in which we were ‘nour¬ 
ished and brought up’ so far as our prophetic studies are concerned— 
and express our firm adherence to the Historical, it is because we 
believe that the latter is more scriptural.” The second coming of 
Christ was central to Gordon’s theology. Although Gordon em¬ 
phasized holiness teaching, premillennialism seems to have been 
the basic foundation for his other beliefs. “Whatever doctrine I was 
pursuing, whatever precept I was enforcing, I found it fronting 
toward and terminating in the hope of the Lord’s second coming.” 
“The theme of Christ’s coming in glory is second to none in 
Scripture, not even the atonement itself, in the claim which it makes 
upon our consideration.” Gordon called his personal discovery of 
the premillennial coming of Christ “the means of the deepest and 
firmest anchoring in all the doctrines of the evangelical faith.” 
From the perspective of premillennialism Gordon forged a theo- 
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logical understanding that was central to his preaching. Little has 
been written concerning the relationship between holiness and 
premillennialism. For example, Ernest Sandeen, who authored a 
seminal work on millenarianism in the United States and Britain, 
gives little attention to the relationship of holiness and 
premillennialism. Additional research in this area is needed for it 
seems that the one is often emphasized over the other, and the 
important connections between them are largely ignored. For 
Gordon, the premillennial second coming of Christ was the starting 
point for all other doctrines: 

Indeed, let us observe that, since Christ took his 
place of expectancy within the veil, and assigned 
us our place of expectancy without the veil, all 
present duties and spiritual experiences have 
henceforth an onward look; and advent adjustment, 
like the needle to the pole. ‘The solemn Maranatha 
resounds throughout the Scriptures, and forms the 
key-note in all their exhortations, consolations, 
warnings.’ Is holy living urged? This is the in¬ 
spiring motto thereto: ‘That, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ J (Titus 2:13) 

A close relationship does exist between premillenarianism and 
the higher life movement. For Gordon, holiness flowed out of the 
belief in the second coming of Jesus Christ. The ministry and work 
of the Holy Spirit fits comfortably into Gordon’s overall under¬ 
standing of the plan of the ages. Gordon believed this to be “the age 
of the Spirit—a dispensation which differs most radically from that 
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of the law which preceded it.” He considered the age of the Father 
to have passed with Christ’s first advent. The second age concluded 
at the Ascension of Christ and the ushering in of the third age came 
at Pentecost, the age of the Spirit. He wrote that, “Just as Jesus 
Christ had a time-ministry which he came into the world to fulfill, 
having accomplished it returned to the Father, so the Holy Spirit, for 
the fulfillment of a definite mission, came into the world at an 
appointed time; he is now carrying on his ministry on earth, and in 
due time he will complete it and ascend to heaven again....” 

Gordon’s millennial perspective was also the foundation for his 
strong support of women as preachers of the gospel of Christ. He 
considered preaching women to be signs of the approaching second 
coming. The prophecy of Joel, fulfilled in Acts 2:17-21, gave to 
“woman a status hitherto unknown.... Here is woman’s equal 
warrant with man’s for telling out the Gospel of grace of God.” He 
argued that the New Testament prohibitions to women speaking in 
the church are not prohibitions but must be considered in light of 
what the entire Bible has to say. This position was firmly grounded 
in his premillennialism; it was a definite part of God’s plan for the 
“age of the Spirit.” Others like Phoebe Palmer (1807-1874), a 
Wesleyan holiness advocate, A.B. Simpson (1843-1919) and 
Swedish-American premillenarian Frederick Franson (1852-1908) 
held similar views. If A.J. Gordon were asked the question if 
women should be in ministry his answer might be similar to that of 
British Methodist theologian W.R. Maltby (1866-1951) when 
asked if Methodists could dance. Maltby replied dryly, “Some can 
and some can’t.” 

Although we might consider Gordon’s support for women’s 
ministry admirable, his historic premillennialism also brought with 
it some unattractive elements as well. For example, an important 
theme of the historic premillennial position is the belief that the 
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system of the papacy is the Antichrist, the “monster of blasphemy.” 
This teaching frequently surfaced in Gordon’s writings and preach¬ 
ing. He wrote that “we certainly hold the papacy to be the fulfill¬ 
ment of Paul’s prediction of the Antichrist as we hold the face of a 
coin to be the fulfillment of the die in which it was struck.” With 
equal parts of nativism and premillennialism Gordon railed against 
the “evil hand of the Jesuits,” who had their hand “upon the throat 
of our Republic.” As a result of his preaching and polemical 
writings against the “monster of blasphemy,” windows were bro¬ 
ken out of Gordon’s Clarendon Street Church building and he was 
threatened with physical harm. 

Despite these darker characteristics of his interpretation of his¬ 
tory, one recognizes the centrality which the premillennial return of 
Jesus Christ took in A.J. Gordon’s theology. It was not a theme on 
which he expounded excessively in his sermons; rather, the 
premillennial habit of expectancy served more as a backdrop for his 
preaching and ministry. He urged a watchfulness, a desire that “this 
hope have a living and abiding place in our affections and our 
thoughts.” He also wrote that “we need not be every moment 
thinking of Christ’s return, talking on it, and preaching it. There 
should be ever in our hearts the calm certainty and the sober hope 
that keep us ready for this event at any moment.” Expectancy led not 
to calculations as to the day and the hour of Christ’s return but to 
waiting upon God for endowment for service. The result of 
premillennial hope was the habit of the Holy Spirit, or the habit of 
empowerment for service, which also played an important role in 
Gordon’s preaching. 

The Habit of the Holy Spirit 

As we have discovered, Gordon believed that this present age, 
which precedes the second coming, is the age of the Holy Spirit. The 
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Holy Spirit’s presence demands and enables holiness for the 
followers of Christ. Unlike the Wesleyan branch of the holiness 
movement, which presented holiness teaching in terms of Christian 
perfection, Gordon echoed the Reformed strain which understood 
holiness as empowerment for service. This baptism of the Holy 
Spirit was imperative for any servant of Christ. “What preparation 
does the missionary or the preacher of the gospel need for his 
work?” wrote A.J. Gordon in 1883: it is the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. In his work on the Holy Spirit, The Ministry of the Spirit, issued 
at the time of his death in 1895, Gordon wrote, “Let us observe that 
Christ, who is our example in this as in all things, did not enter his 
ministry till he had received the Holy Ghost.” 

The baptism of the Holy Spirit which Gordon advocated was a 
distinct act of faith separate from salvation. “Presumably,” he 
wrote, “if the Paraclete is a person, coming down at a certain 
definite time to make his abode in the church, for guiding, teaching, 
and sanctifying the body of Christ, there is the same reason for our 
accepting the Lord Jesus for his special ministry. To say that in 
receiving Christ we necessarily received in the same act the gift of 
the Spirit, seems to confound what the Scriptures make distinct.” 
Others held to this view of the work of the Holy Spirit especially 
those in the British Keswick movement, most notably F.B. Meyer 
(1847-1929), and Americans A.B. Simpson (1843-1919), A.T. 
Pierson (1837-1911), D.L. Moody (1837-1899), and R. A. Torrey 
(1856-1928). 

Gordon was not without his critics. G.S. Housh, a Southern 
Baptist theologian, argued that Gordon had misread the passages 
pertaining to the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 and Galatians 3, which state 
that the Holy Spirit is given at regeneration. He called Gordon’s 
interpretations “arbitrary and fanciful.” “Dr. Gordon’s exegesis,” 
wrote Housh, “is largely influenced by his tendency to mysticism 
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and so can not in general be relied on. He was a preacher and a 
mystic, not an exegete.” Apparently Housh thought that a preacher 
was not equipped to engage in exegesis, although Gordon’s han¬ 
dling of the texts might raise questions in our minds as to the 
accuracy of his interpretation. But this should not overshadow the 
significance Gordon placed on the work of the Holy Spirit in his 
ministry and preaching. 

The two habits of expectancy and empowerment for service— 
historic premillennialism and Holy Spirit endowment by another 
name—form the basic background for an appreciation of Gordon as 
preacher. Now we shall attempt to extrapolate from Gordon’s 
writings the particular habits for preaching. 

Particulars 

The Habit of Pious Preparation 

The call to ministry was recognized by Gordon as the principal 
qualification for ministry. With reference to Samuel P. Jones 
(1847-1906), the frontier evangelist, Gordon said that although he 
“says much that we do not like, as viewed either from the stand¬ 
point of taste or of doctrinal soundness...but that he does good by 
the pungent and pointed utterances, we do not question. He seems.. .to 
have had a very distinct call.” Gordon believed that preachers must 
possess “a clear conviction of being called of God, or they ought not 
to enter the work.” Here Gordon may be demonstrating influences 
from his Baptist up-bringing. The call to ministry was considered 
one of the important factors of the Baptist prerequisites for ministry. 

In addition to the call, as we noted previously, the endowment or 
baptism of the Holy Spirit was imperative for effectiveness in 
ministry. It is the Holy Spirit’s power in the preacher which makes 
him or her effective. “Let it not for a moment be imagined that 
because we are skilful [sic] in framing parables, therefore we have 
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found the secret of power. That secret lies deeper than rhetoric, or 
logic, or doctrine. It is in the inward equipment of the Paraclete, the 
endowment of the Holy Ghost.” 

The late nineteenth-century boasted pulpit orators who were 
considered kings of the pulpit. Well-known preachers such as 
Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887), Phillip Brooks (1835-1893), 
and T. DeWitt Talmage (1832-1902) were often considered as 
models for the pulpit. But Gordon contended that preaching was not 
to be viewed as a profession where a “good physique... good voice 
and a ready pen” qualified the person to preach. Instead, it was the 
call and the endowment by the Holy Spirit that mattered. “We wish 
to see a great orator in the pulpit, forgetting that the least expounder 
of the word, when filled with the Holy Ghost, is greater than he.” 
Apparently, presence and cleverness smacked of nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury artificiality to Gordon. These were not his priorities for the 
preaching task. 

The call and the endowment by the Holy Spirit were not all, for 
education was also an important element, although subordinate. “In 
all that we have said we do not ignore the human element in 
preaching,” wrote Gordon, “nor undervalue good learning and 
sanctified mental training as a furnishing for this high office. We 
only emphasize the extreme peril of making that supreme which 
God has made subordinate.” Gordon subordinated education in 
order to allow the Spirit preeminence, enabling the entry of the less 
educated, women, and the older person to preach Christ—because 
they had received a call of God to preach and responded to it. In 
these cases the Spirit prevailed, not educational requirements. 

The Habit of Spiritual Discipline 
The second habit was that of spiritual discipline. Out of the 
preacher’s spiritual development flowed the sermon. The habit of 
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a disciplined spiritual life was thus imperative. Gordon noted, 
“There is a universal habit among ministers, we suppose, of letting 
down and unbending after the fatigues and pressure of the Sabbath. 
This is well, provided it does not result in disorganization and 
demoralization. But if the preacher, in attempting to rest, disbands 
his Sabbath thoughts and gives furlough to his holier frames and 
feelings so that several days are requisite to get them back into rank 
and file again for producing the sermon, his rest has been really a 
serious loss to him.” Such discipline flowed from an intimate walk 
with God. He wrote that: 

The minister is not a man of the world, or a man of 
society or a man of culture or a man of position. He 
is a '"man of God"" His intimacies are with the Lord. 

His fellowship is with the Father and Son and his 
citizenship is in heaven. If he does not know more 
about the will of God and the doctrine of God than 
his hearers do, then he ought to surrender his 
commission and leave the pulpit. 

The development of spiritual discipline was echoed by those who 
wrote the homiletic texts of the day—individuals such as Brooks, 
Broadus, and Shedd. However, Gordon went further than any of 
them. Instead of emphasis upon devotional life alone, Gordon 
placed emphasis upon the Holy Spirit’s work in the preparation for 
preaching and the preaching event itself. 

The Habit of Preaching for the Salvation 
and the Sanctification of Souls, 

Gordon’s preaching tended to focus on spiritual themes rather 
than specific societal problems, which he usually addressed outside 
of the pulpit. Gordon considered the purpose of preaching to be the 
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salvation and sanctification of souls. “The pulpit is dedicated to the 
solitary office of saving and sanctifying souls.... I cannot even by 
the most careful reading between the lines find any authority for 
preaching about science or art or politics or literature on the Lord’s 
Day.” Gordon was uncomfortable with the type of preaching 
espoused by some of the leading contemporary pulpit luminaries. 
In his mind many of them had turned from preaching to lecturing. 
His years as a minister coincided with the decline of textual and 
expository preaching. The announced biblical texts bore little 
relation to what was preached. Demands on the pastor were great— 
meetings, conferences, socials, speaking engagements—all of which 
left less time for study. As a response to congregations who 
expected to be entertained during the worship service, more time 
was given to music. Consequently, sermons became much shorter. 
During the early part of the nineteenth century the sermon had been 
an hour in length; by the end of the century, it was twenty-five 
minutes. The traditional expository sermon gave way to a more 
conversational style of preaching with more application than ex¬ 
position. 

Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887), one of the early exemplars of 
a more free, entertaining style of preaching and a more liberal 
theology, was one of Gordon’s favorite whipping posts in this 
regard. “A brilliant American preacher has recently held forth in 
London; retailing—what has become sufficiently trite to American 
ears—those old slurs on the worthlessness of doctrine and the all 
important worth of love and good works. And as usual the sermons 
have had more of denial than of faith, more of sentiment than truth. 
So has Mr. Beecher preached during his recent sojourn in England.” 
Beecher personified for Gordon the image of one who “lowered the 
pulpit to the level of the platform,” of artificiality, of a liberal 
preacher who had more concern about societal stature than the 
salvation of souls. 
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The Habit of Evangelical Boldness 
Gordon was not only concerned for the salvation of his listeners, 
but also was interested in their personal struggles with sin. Some¬ 
times he dealt with his hearers in a bold way, suggesting to us the 
fourth habit—evangelical boldness. He admitted that “Great sins 
require stem remedies. And if you believe that in a world that is full 
of mangled limbs, and deep-rooted cancers and painful ulcers, we 
need surgeons with sharp knives and keen lancets, you must admit 
that in a world abounding in deep-rooted and vimlent sins, there 
needs to be just as tmly a kind of preaching that draws blood and 
makes pain.” Sharp words, but Gordon considered this age to be 
evil, where sin was rampant, and the second coming was near. 
Those who had not yet become Christians or those who needed to 
repair their relationship with God required stem warning. It was not 
Gordon’s intention to mutilate his audience and overwhelm them 
but to save and sanctify them. He wrote: 

The Lord has not called us to be theological gladi¬ 
ators; who shall win applause from the crowd by 
our skill in cutting and slashing. We are not to 
rebuke for the sake of showing our valor or 
sharpness, but in order to win the offender.... Let it 
be known that a minister on next Sunday is going 
to give a hot, spicy discourse on the crookedness of 
deacons, and the shallowness of Christians in 
general, and it will be sure to call out a large 
attendance. The popularity of some of our most 
noted preachers has been largely due to their in¬ 
genuity in this direction. They are the Thomas 
Nasts of the pulpit. 

Instead, sermons are meant to call people to Christ, and to nourish 
listeners with tenderness and firmness. 
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The Habit of Compassionate Genuineness 
It was a compassion for the eternal destiny and needs of his 
hearers, as well as a desire for genuineness in the pulpit, which 
forms the fifth and final habit—^the habit of compassionate genu¬ 
ineness. Boldness is one thing in sermons, but sermons are ulti¬ 
mately intended to call people to Christ, and to nourish listeners 
with tenderness and firmness. An evangelistic call for commitment 
was central for Gordon in the construction of the sermon. He wrote, 
“Christ is all; and just in proportion as we keep him in the 
foreground will our testimony have power.” A concern for doctri¬ 
nal, exegetical teaching was also important. He wrote, “Stopping 
short in doctrine, we are inclined to think, is the greatest fault of 
present-day preaching. Christ is preached by many who stop short 
of the vital principle of his saving grace. The atonement is preached, 
but an atonement which stops short of the cross; the resurrection is 
preached, but a resurrection which stops short of Christ’s second 
coming; and a change of heart is enjoined, which stops short of the 
gospel requirement.” Gordon was a traditional expository textual 
preacher who exegeted the verse for his hearers in a winsome, 
understandable manner. He was convinced that “Sermons are not 
essays or lectures; they are not discourses with a text for a motto. 
They ought to be expositions, or the unfolding of a text, or better, 
of many texts.” For Gordon, sermons had an altogether spiritual 
dimension. In an age when the pastor spent fewer and fewer hours 
in the study, Gordon was committed to exegetical study and 
preaching. 

Gordon cautioned students and preachers to keep in mind that 
when constructing and preaching sermons to “Be careful that you 
are not aiming too much at faultless teaching, and too little at saving 
instruction. Do not seek to make your lesson a perfect work of art, 
so much as a searching exercise of the Spirit for laying bare the 
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heart. A sermon or a lesson may be made an idol, holding the 
admiration of preacher and hearer upon itself; or it may be made an 
eye-glass, through which the searching gaze of God shall be 
brought to bear upon the lives and consciences of the hearers.” The 
preacher’s task was not to cloud up understanding, but to make the 
way clear for salvation. Cloudiness, for example, could be caused 
by a lack of genuineness in the pulpit, an attitude which Gordon 
abhorred. He wrote that “‘The sincere milk of the word’ may be 
dispensed from the pulpit, yet given out so frigidly and unfeelingly 
as to make it very hard to be received.... It is the pure article, sound, 
orthodox, and unadulterated; but it is frozen into logical formulas, 
and hardened and chilled by excessive reasoning.” The preacher 
has to believe what is preached. But Gordon did caution that an 
emotional preacher who makes use of heart and handkerchief is not 
satisfactory. “Ready-made emotion is not likely to fit a congrega¬ 
tion very closely... fervor without light, feeling without truth, do not 
generally move one.” Preaching was to employ the habit of com¬ 
passionate genuineness in order for it to be effective. 

The particular habits for the preaching task advocated by A.J. 
Gordon involved specific preparation of piety evidenced by a call 
and endowment of the Holy Spirit, supplemented by educational 
training. A disciplined spiritual life was considered to be a habit 
befitting the preacher. Gordon’s recommendations for sermon 
construction and delivery involved the habits of strong evangelical 
preaching which calls men and women to faith in Christ and 
maintains solid doctrine and the centrality of Christ. This was done 
through exegetical preaching. Evangelical boldness and compas¬ 
sionate genuineness are the two final habits recommended by 
Gordon. 

I have sought to present to you the premises of A.J. Gordon’s 
theology for ministry and preaching, and the particulars of the 
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preaching task considered important by him. How does Gordon’s 
nineteenth-century perspective of preaching affect us as we con¬ 
sider the challenges and opportunities for the present and the 
future? We now turn to a consideration of projections. 

Projections 

How can the theological outlook of a nineteenth-century 
millenarian have any bearing upon us today and for the future of the 
preaching task? In an age of ecumenism, pragmatism and materi¬ 
alism, how can premillennialism affect our preaching? The world 
has heard the gospel, is this not what we think? What can the 
practical elements of preaching proposed by Gordon contribute to 
our modem, sophisticated practice of preaching? Gordon may be a 
needed voice from the past to remind us of our task. 

Premillennialism encourages an urgency and enthusiasm which 
has been lost by many modem Evangelicals. Evangelicals have 
become educated, accepted, and absorbed into society, so much so 
that they have grown complacent and have eschewed the urgency 
of their forebears. Almost unknowingly they have become like the 
Bostonians whom Gordon criticized. Although we might raise 
questions concerning certain aspects of Gordon’s interpretation of 
the second coming of Christ, the belief itself must not fade so far 
from our minds that it means nothing to us. I propose that the habit 
of expectancy should be cultivated in our preaching. The same 
expectancy of the second coming which Gordon possessed may 
provide twentieth-century Evangelicals with a renewed excitement 
in ministry and preaching. 

The work of the Holy Spirit included the call of both men and 
women to minister in the name of Christ. The issue of women in 
ministry has been in dispute among Evangelicals for some time 
now. Gordon’s support of women in ministry was not the result of 
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society’s influence or of a cultural mandate, but was considered to 
be a scriptural fulfillment. Women were signs of the second 
coming. Perhaps if women called to ministry were viewed in this 
light today, there would be less friction and more celebration in our 
ranks. In this case we could all use a healthy dose of 
premillenarianism. 

Also, the work of the Holy Spirit need not be avoided as if it were 
anti-intellectual. Despite the questions that we might have concern¬ 
ing Gordon’s interpretation of the work of the Holy Spirit, his point 
about the power gained by the presence of the Holy Spirit in our 
preaching should not be avoided. With this I propose that preachers 
cultivate the habit of seeking empowerment for service as the 
preaching task is undertaken. Cultivating this habit may re-ignite 
our sluggish spiritual lives. These two habits are worth keeping: 
expectation and empowerment for service. 

Gordon’s emphasis upon preaching salvation whittles down to 
the bare bones the essence of the preaching task. This is the gospel. 
Every century is in need of this reminder and ours is no exception. 
Gordon’s preaching habits included emphasis upon salvation, 
sanctification, Christ, and doctrine, which reminds us again of the 
importance of exegetical preaching. Variety in style is important, 
but systematic instruction in the Word of God is a task for all 
preachers in all times. 

We can also take from Gordon’s example the boldness to con¬ 
front sin. He was not afraid to do so personally—to tell men and 
women of their need for Christ and to remind his contemporary 
preachers of their task; this is our task as well. But we can also take 
it a bit further. Although Gordon did not use the pulpit as a political 
platform, he was not afraid to address the issue of politics, tem¬ 
perance, the plight of the working class, and other pressing issues 
in articles or addresses, but felt that it was unbefitting for the pulpit. 
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Our task in the present and in the future might be to go beyond 
Gordon’s parameters and boldly challenge the structures of society 
which are opposed to the gospel and slow its course. On this issue 
we might differ with Gordon, welcoming rather the prophetic voice 
in our pulpits. 

We are confronted with a challenge from our past, a multiplicity 
of needs in our present situation, and an uncertain future. The 
employment of the habits of expectancy and empowerment for 
service will give us perspective and enable us to formulate sermons 
that will reach people in need of the gospel. Gordon’s perspective 
offers to us an example as to the way in which we might face the 
present and the future—to preach to the needs which are ever- 
pressing around us with one hand firmly grasping our evangelical 
heritage while the other is open to the challenge of the future. I close 
with these words from A.J. Gordon who expressed it this way: 
Fidelity and not success is that by which we are to 
be judged at last. We may make a failure as the 
world judges us; but if we have stood our post, 
doing our best, the Lord will reward us. Let us 
remember that the final commendation is, ‘Well 
done’—not successful, but—‘faithful servants.’ 

May we so cherish the rich heritage of A.J. Gordon’s homiletic 
habit so that it might become our mind-set, a reality in our preaching 
and ministry. 





Hermeneutics Today: 

A Prescriptive View 

Gordon D. Fee 

I BEGIN by noting my profound and deep appreciation for the 
kind invitation to return home and be a part of this centennial 
celebration. I am honored to be here, and truly grateful for this 
opportunity to be back among so many dear friends, children and 
two grandchildren. 

Let me apologize for the title of this lecture, developed for this 
presentation, for I have no illusions either that I can or should try to 
prescribe what hermeneutics today ought to be like. Now that I have 
this lecture in hand and in keeping with the theme of the sympo¬ 
sium, I should suggest something more modest, such as “On 
Finding an Evangelical Hermeneutics: An Exploratory Essay.” My 
concern with hermeneutics today is briefly to explore with you 
where I think the basic hermeneutical issues lie for evangelicals, 
and put these issues into the broader context of other Protestant 
options. 

To get at my concerns, I want to start with the need itself. Human 
speech, by its very nature uses words to convey meaning, and 
requires hermeneutics. When we speak, we tend to think it rather 
straightforward—my thoughts expressed in words common to both 
of us, heard by your ears, and recorded and deciphered by your 
minds. However, we know what a precarious business human 
speech can be. Perhaps you have seen the wall plaque that reads, “I 
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know you believe you understand what you think I said, but I am not 
sure you realize that what you heard is not what I meant.” The 
problem, of course, is that between the mind of the speaker and that 
of the hearer are symbols, chiefly words, sometimes inflections or 
body language. 

There is, therefore, probably a degree of misunderstanding 
between any two or more people engaged in extended conversation 
or dialogue. That degree is increased as several factors are added. 
For example, short dialogue between two people who know each 
other well usually has the highest degree of understanding, espe¬ 
cially since dialogue itself allows clarification. But the possibility 
of misunderstanding is increased as one is distanced from his or her 
reader in some way such as when monologue replaces dialogue, or 
when the speaker is unknown to the hearers, or when writing 
replaces speaking. As one adds other distancing factors, especially 
time, culture, and a second language, the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing is heightened, unless the writer has tried to be particularly 
sensitive to such distancing factors. Even then the degree of 
understanding is predicated primarily on the degree of common 
experience. Such complexities in communication should give guest 
preachers and lecturers and, especially, the writers of books, plenty 
of reason for pause. 

It is this last factor—our distance from the biblical writers in time 
and culture—that demands that we become good exegetes if we are 
truly to understand the meaning of Scripture. We must wrestle with 
their use of words, their syntax and literary forms which express 
their ideas, and we must hear those ideas within both the author’s 
and the reader’s cultural contexts and presuppositions, if we are 
adequately to understand what they intended by their words. But 
that is only one part of the task and, frankly, it is the one that believer 
or unbeliever alike can engage in with a relative degree of objectiv- 
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ity. We recognize, of course, that any interpreter always brings to 
a text a considerable amount of cultural baggage and personal bias. 
But a relative degree of objectivity should be possible whether one 
has either supernatural or non-supematural presuppositions. One 
may or may not believe that Jesus rose from the dead but no serious 
exegete can deny that Paul believed it, or that he believed there 
would also be a future resurrection of believers. Thus, this task is the 
more strictly historical one. Whether one is a good exegete or not 
will depend on the right blend of knowledge of the primary sources, 
sensitivity to historical probabilities or possibilities, and good 
common sense, which is my way of talking about evaluating 
historical probabilities. 

The other side of the task—and for the interpretation of Scripture, 
the urgent one—is that of relevance. How do these ancient texts 
have meaning for us today—or do they? At this point, nearly 
everything depends upon the presuppositions of the interpreter. 
Here is where evangelicals and liberals divide, or pentecostals and 
dispensationalists, or Baptists and Presbyterians. Here is where 
hermeneutics for a believer or non-believer, for a Christian or a 
Christian Scientist, even though they are reading the same texts, 
means radically different things. 

Many evangelicals, of course, tend to think the answer lies in 
finding the meaning of the text itself, and sometimes that is true. But 
far more often it is not so. Simply witness, for example, how almost 
anyone would agree on Paul’s intent in I Corinthians 14:40, that the 
Corinthians in their situation should not, in light of Paul’s words in 
Chapter 14, forbid speaking in tongues. Yet, how many would 
differ with a Pentecostal like myself as to whether that admonition 
applies in the local church today? What the text means—^that is, 
how it is a word for us—is the crucial hermeneutical question. 

Since our presuppositions determine so much at this point, let us 
examine the basic presupposition that will distinguish an evangeli- 
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cal Protestant from other expressions of Christianity, as well as 
from religious expressions or attitudes in general: the nature of 
Scripture. Now, so far in this lecture, I have purposely referred to 
the biblical documents as Scripture. That in itself is a commitment 
to a religious authority that distinguishes Christian from non- 
Christian. But what it means to call these documents “Scripture” is 
not shared equally by all Christians. Here the evangelical Protestant 
and the traditional Roman Catholic have much more in common 
than with liberal Protestantism or Catholic modernism. (The dis¬ 
tinction between the evangelical Protestant and traditional Roman 
Catholic lies at a different point: the nature of authority itself.) What 
then does it mean for us to name as Scripture these documents that 
were written in recognizable human language, in largely recover¬ 
able historical contexts, over a roughly 1,500 year span, some 1,900 
plus years ago? 

This question leads us to articulate a few presuppositions about 
the nature of religious authority in general, before particularizing 
the evangelical’s understanding of religious authority. I begin with 
some preliminary observations. First, the question of religious 
authority, most would agree, is an ultimate one, since ultimately we 
are dealing with God Himself. The problems lie with the 
penultimates, that is, how God communicates or reveals Himself, 
or what authoritatively mediates God and God’s will to humankind. 

Second, it should be noted further that one’s basic authority is 
ultimately a matter of faith. That is, one makes a faith commitment 
of some kind that says, “This plus this or this and not that has 
authority in my life and in our church.” This is so, even if one does 
not articulate it. 

Third, related to this, is the reality that one cannot finally prove 
his or her authority to be the correct one. What one can hope to show 
is the reasonableness of it. Thus, for example, just as an historian 
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cannot prove the resurrection of Jesus but can nonetheless show 
how the resurrection seems to make the best sense of all the 
available historical data, so I cannot prove the Bible to be God’s 
Word, but can show by a variety of evidences that it makes 
eminently good sense to believe it to be so. 

Now as to religious authority itself, it should be noted that it is of 
two kinds. It is either external to oneself, so-called external or 
objective authority, or it is internal, so-called subjective authority. 
External authority is basically of three kinds: a sacred book, or 
authoritative persons (many times the founders who have given 
birth to movements), or a community of persons, which often 
comes in the form of tradition. Internal authority is of two types, 
reason and experience. Each of these has its problem areas. For 
external authority, it is always a question of authentication—why 
this one and not another? The problem with internal authority is that 
it lacks any means of verification or absoluteness. People with 
similar religious experience or a common view of reason may find 
support in one another, but the ultimate authority lies with oneself. 
It is my experience or my reason after all and the result is the 
autonomy of the individual. It is this idolatry, the autonomy of 
reason and the individual, which reflects a failure to take the Fall 
seriously enough, that divides the Christian from most Western 
non-Christians, as well as the evangelical from the liberal. 

The evangelical stance on the question of religious authority is 
that our basic authority is external. This is predicated on the prior 
theological grounds, which we find eminently reasonable, of the 
nature of God and the reality of the Fall. We believe that our vision 
of God was distorted by the Fall and, therefore, that God cannot be 
discovered. That is, He cannot be known from below, as it were. 
God must reveal Himself if He is to be known at all. Our knowledge 
must come from above. We further believe that God has so revealed 
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Himself by deeds, in a person, and through a book that both reports 
and interprets those deeds and that person. Because ultimately we 
know the person or hear the gospel through the book, we take the 
book to be our primary penultimate authority. That is, we believe 
that this is the way God chose to reveal and to communicate. The 
other forms of authority—tradition, reason, experience—in various 
ways authenticate, verify, or support, but all must themselves 
finally be authenticated by Scripture. 

Because of the conviction as to the ultimate revelatory nature of 
Scripture, the Church has traditionally tried to find ways to verbalize 
this conviction to safeguard it from being watered down, either 
from one of the other kinds of authority on the one hand, or from the 
drifts of culture and collective fallenness on the other. Out of such 
concern arose our various attempts to articulate the doctrine of 
inspiration of Scripture by the Holy Spirit, thus addressing first the 
problem of authentication. Because Scripture is ultimately inspired 
by the Spirit of God, Scripture is understood to be self-authenticat¬ 
ing. In the final analysis, we believe the authority is intrinsic. God 
has spoken and will continue to speak here. “Let the lion out of the 
cage, it will defend itself.” Second, by the doctrine of inspiration, 
we were articulating our conviction that God Himself is the ultimate 
source of the Christian faith as it is revealed or defined in our sacred 
book. 

That leads us then to look at the specific nature of evangelical 
hermeneutics—how does it differ from others, and what are its 
inherent tensions or difficulties? (Anybody who thinks that there 
are hermeneutical systems that don’t have inherent difficulties, has 
never worked with hermeneutics.) 

It is the doctrine of inspiration—^that God inspired not only the 
people who spoke but also the words they spoke—that distin¬ 
guishes the evangelical view of Scripture, and also forces us to 
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wrestle with the issue of hermeneutics. Inspiration maintains that 
God indeed “spoke all these words and said,” to quote the King 
James of Exodus 20:2, but it does not maintain that he dictated all 
these words. To the contrary, it recognizes, indeed, argues, that 
these words are also the words of people in history. 

Thus, our understanding of the nature of Scripture is that the 
Bible is God’s Word, spoken in human words in history. As God’s 
Word it has eternal relevance; He addresses us—it is ours to hear 
and obey. But as human words in history, the eternal Word has been 
given in historical particularity. None of the words was spoken in 
a vacuum. Rather, they were all addressed to and conditioned by the 
specific historical context in which they were spoken. Evangelical 
hermeneutics by its very understanding of the nature of Scripture, 
must therefore always be interacting with the intersection of the 
human and the divine in these words that are also believed to be The 
Word. As such, it must struggle against the tendency to come down 
on either side, the human or the divine, in any way that effectively 
negates the other side. 

Let me illustrate, and also put evangelicals in a context of the 
larger Church. First, an evangelical sympathizes with, but finally 
rejects, the fundamentalist’s anxiety over the need for absolute 
authority, which tends to replace the authority of the Word with the 
authority of the interpreter. To arrive at such an absolute, the 
fundamentalist must see Scripture as a divine Word only and thus 
pay mere lip service to its human authors. As with Docetists or 
Apollinarians in Christology, the Word may appear to be human or 
even have physical attributes of humanity, but in reality the divine 
has been so superimposed on the human as to almost eliminate the 
truly human. 

On the other hand, secondly, the evangelical also sympathizes 
with, but finally rather totally rejects, the liberal’s fear of imposing 
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rules upon the Church in the name of God that seem to him or her 
more arbitrary than loving, or dogmas that are difficult for modems 
to swallow. Here, as with Arian Christology, the error lies in an 
affirmation of the human that diminishes or negates altogether the 
divine. Not all of our fear on this side may be fair or well-grounded; 
in fact, we are probably much too quick to call people liberal who 
have a much higher commitment to Scripture than we perceive. 
Nonetheless, it is a legitimate concern. All too often the emphasis 
on the human side of Scripture results in the hearing of a human 
word more than the Word of God. In Scripture, God does not so 
much speak to people as people are speaking to and about Him. The 
result is what James Smart called “the strange silence of the bible 
in the Church.” A failure of “thus saith the Lord,” but plenty of “I 
think, I maintain,” or “it seems to me.” The evangelical response to 
such hermeneutics is still valid. 

First, such an attitude towards Scripture tends to divest it of its 
divine authority. Rather than a powerful Word from God that 
addresses all and sits in ultimate judgment on our impoverished 
human lives, what is left of Scripture are the meager results of 
Western rationalism, with its pallid moralism and historical criti¬ 
cism that sits in heavy Judgment on the text itself. If I select only 
parts of Scripture as God’s Word, if I create or accept a canon within 
the canon (and evangelicals are not exempt from that), if I listen 
only to what is compatible with contemporary fallenness, even if I 
do it in the name of love or “broadmindedness,”—^how does God 
Himself, Who judged human wisdom as folly through the scandal 
of the cross, speak His judgments on our present fallenness with any 
authority? He speaks only what we allow Him to say. The final word 
and judgment are ours. That seems to be too great a price to pay to 
be contemporary or incamational or loving. The Scriptural view is 
that we must speak the truth in love. 
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Furthermore, the evangelical is always puzzled as to why the 
liberal, who redirects authority from the Word itself to the inter¬ 
preter of the Word, still wants to use Scripture at all. Why bother 
with the texts of the Bible when the final judgment rests with us? 
The answer, of course, is the Bible’s historic place in the Christian 
faith and the fact that one has judged it to have a great deal of 
wisdom and truth after all. So one goes and picks and chooses from 
it—^but there is no thundering voice from Sinai and very little of the 
prophetic finger calling us into question. If there is, it tends to lack 
final authority from the outside. 

So we feel compelled to reject this hermeneutical stance, which 
sees Scripture as a human word in such a way as either to blunt or 
negate its also being God’s very Word, just as we also feel 
compelled to reject the stance that sees it as a divine Word in such 
a way as to divest it of its truly human character. But to steer 
between these two polarities is not without its own difficulties. To 
see Scripture as both human and divine creates its own set of 
tensions. 

First, the intersection of the eternal Word with historical par¬ 
ticularity frankly leaves us with far more ambiguities than some feel 
comfortable with. Anybody who has tried to write a major commen¬ 
tary on a book like I Corinthians, when you know that there are over 
44 options as to the meaning of I Corinthians 15:29, appreciates 
these ambiguities. What do we do, for example, with the Holy War 
and the slaughter of nations? How do we reconcile the lament to 
have Babylonian children’s heads bashed against rocks with God’s 
abundant mercy? What do we do with the holy kiss, charismatic 
gifts, head coverings, the mode of baptism, the sovereignty of God 
and human freedom, to name but a few items where evangelicals, 
holding the same view of Scripture, are deeply divided as to how it 
impacts our lives at specific points? The fundamentalist’s mindset. 
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the longing for absolutes on all matters, is ever with the evangelical 
as well, precisely because of our conviction that Scripture is God’s 
Word above all. Since God Himself is unseen, known only by 
revelation and faith and must finally be trusted, the need for 
certainty is often vested in the penultimate that leads us to God. 
Such a need drove the pharisee to put a hedge around the law, and 
the legalist to put a hedge eiround certain Christian behavior, 
behavior assumed to derive from Scripture. It is too much to trust 
in God without absolute certainty which, of course, as Bultmann 
rightly criticized us, is its own form of idolatry. 

Hence, there is always pressure from this side of our fallenness 
to eliminate ambiguity. If God Himself is infallible, then the text of 
His Word must be infallible. If the text is infallible, then there must 
be an infallible understanding of it. But that is not an evangelical 
syllogism. The text itself in its intent is infallible, we would argue, 
because of its character as God’s Word. We insist on this because 
even if we disagree on the meaning of the text, our hope lies in the 
text itself to have its inherent power as God’s Word to correct us. 
But the buck stops there—at the text and its intent as to what is 
infallible. God did not choose to give us a series of timeless, non¬ 
culture bound theological propositions to be believed and imperatives 
to be obeyed. Rather, He chose to speak His eternal Word this 
way—in historically particular circumstances and in every kind of 
literary genre. God Himself, by the very way He gave us this Word, 
has locked in the ambiguity. So let us not fight God and insist that 
He give us His Word another way—or, as we are apt to do, rework 
His Word along theological and cultural prejudgments that turn it 
into a minefield of principles, propositions and imperatives but 
denude it of its ad hoc character as truly human. The ambiguity is 
a part of what God did in giving us His Word in this way. Our task 
is to recognize and capitalize on what God has done. 
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Second, the fact of Scripture’s historical particularity not only 
locks in a degree of ambiguity but also brings with it a degree of 
accommodation. Here is an additional area of evangelical anxiety. 
That there is some accommodation is a matter in which all agree, 
even the fundamentalist, albeit somewhat unwittingly. But how 
much accommodation or of what kinds? These are the burning 
questions. Could God, or did God, inspire pseudepigraphy or 
Midrash, for example? Or would God give us four gospels which 
were not consistent with each other? Do the differences and so- 
called discrepancies reflect accommodation or must they always 
have a resolution that satisfies Western logic? Here is where some 
sore spots among evangelicals are openly festering. Unfortunately, 
they tend also to fester between exegetes and dogmaticians. The 
issue is whether one is wont to begin with a theological a priori and 
conform historical questions to that a priori, telling the exegete what 
God could or could not have done even before one looks at the texts, 
or whether one starts with historical investigation and expresses 
one’s theological constructs in light of that investigation, which 
equals telling the theologian what God seems to have done in light 
of historical probabilities. The believing exegete and theologian, it 
should be noted, are both working within a circle; hopefully, the 
same circle. The tensions, therefore, lie not only in the starting 
point, but also, very frankly, in how much inward or outward 
flexibility each one thinks the circle can bear. 

Thirdly, inherent to the conviction that God’s Word is both 
human and divine, is the recognition that Scripture has diversity 
within an essential unity. The diversity results from its historical 
particularities; the unity from its ultimately divine origins. But how 
to articulate this unity and diversity is another area about which 
evangelicals are not all agreed. Unfortunately, it is also another area 
where exegete and dogmatician are all too often at odds. The 
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traditional hermeneutical principle is that of the analogy of Scrip¬ 
ture. Scripture interprets Scripture because God is its ultimate 
Author and gives it its unity. As an evangelical and as an exegete, 
I would argue vigorously for the validity of this principle. The 
problem again arises at the point of working it out in practice. 

The exegete, for example, is understandably concerned when he 
or she sees the imposition of a possible but highly improbable 
meaning on a text in order to make it conform to other texts for the 
sake of unity, which is all too often the result of a prior commitment 
to the shape of that unity as much as to the fact of unity itself. Unity 
is often understood to mean uniformity. That Scripture might reveal 
a diverse witness on some matters is ruled out before one even looks 
at the text. 

Take for example the matter of the remarriage of widows. In two 
places, I Corinthians 7:39-40 and in a rather passing theological 
statement in Romans 7:4, Paul affirms that it is allowed for a widow 
to remarry. On the other hand, both in I Corinthians 7:8 and in I 
Corinthians 7:39-40, in the last instance declaring that on this issue 
he thinks himself to have the mind of Christ, he urges that they do 
not remarry. Yet in I Timothy 5, another context where it is 
presupposed that widows will not remarry, he finally comes near to 
commanding the young widows in Ephesus to remarry precisely as 
a way of salvaging the situation in the church. I would describe 
these texts as diverse witness that must be held in unity in the larger 
context of Scripture. 

While it is certainly true that one can make a beautiful quilt out 
of whole cloth, it is also true that one can do so out of patchwork. 
Any two pieces of patchwork lying side by side in isolation could 
appear so discordant as to make the dogmatician and exegete 
anxious. But when those two become part of a whole with pattern 
and design, the glory of the quilt’s unity lies precisely in the patterns 
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of diversity. What would seem to be incongruous is patchwork 
without overall pattern or design—a concern the dogmatician 
rightly addresses to the exegete. 

To conclude: To insist that the very nature of Scripture as the 
evangelical understands it has locked in a degree of ambiguity, 
accommodation and diversity, causes some people to capitulate in 
despair, either toward the certainties of fundamentalism or the 
ambiguities of liberalism. I, for one, opt for what I call “the radical 
middle.” If God gave us His Word this way, and I believe He did, 
then our task is to hold on to both realities—its etemality and 
historical particularity—with equal vigor. If we cannot always have 
absolute certainty as to meaning or application, we can certainly 
move toward a higher degree of common understanding. As I see 
it, the way toward that higher level of commonalty is still to be 
found at the crucial point of authorial intentionality which by its 
very nature we would insist is thereby also the Holy Spirit’s 
intentionality. If God did not speak timeless aphorisms. He did 
speak an eternal Word. That Word had specific intent in its 
historically particular moments. The task of exegete and theologian 
alike is to discover, or, if you will, hear that Word in terms of God’s 
original intent. I would argue that it is that same Word, with its same 
intent, that should now address us in our historical setting. Instead 
of seeing this as a debility, we should see it as the greater glory of 
Scripture and praise God for it. That He would so speak to their 
historically particular context is precisely what gives us hope that 
He will always through that same Word speak again and again, to 
ours and to all of humankind’s individual historical contexts. 
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Theological Education Moves Toward 
The 21st Century 

Leon Pacala 

T * HAT this institution has endured its first century is a source of 
joy but by no means a surprise. Rooted as it has been in the 
profound Baptist piety of its founders, this institution has not only 
endured, but prospered. We are here to celebrate this legacy, and we 
do so with the confidence that this institution which has served so 
well for these hundred years will continue to serve the kingdom of 
God throughout the future. 

That affirmation brings us to our subject. What about the future? 
To contemplate the future is, of course, at best speculative, at least 
perilous, and probably foolhardy. 

First, a comment of orientation. In spite of the everyday problems 
of institutions and notwithstanding the continuing prophecies of 
impending doom that seem to be endemic to our profession, the fact 
remains that theological schools are not only resilient creatures but 
they tend to be relatively strong and dynamic. When compared to 
any of the other agencies of the church, theological schools are 
amazingly aggressive and productive and self-confident. At a time 
when so much of the church is in a mode of retrenchment, theological 
schools are not only holding their own but moving forward with 
some very significant ventures. Consequently, I suggest that our 
effort to peer into the future is not really an exercise of anxiety so 
much as it is an affirmation of our confidence in that future. 
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This was not always the case. As recently as the beginning of the 
1970s, theological schools reflected a pattern of deficit operations 
and serious institutional problems. As the 1970s wore on, however, 
many of those problems were solved. By the beginning of the 
1980s, the profession showed a positive operating balance which 
has been maintained ever since. At the same time, theological 
schools were experiencing unprecedented increases in enrollments 
at a rate much more rapid than that for higher education as a whole. 
Though the increase in enrollments has tapered off in recent years, 
enrollments remain at record-level highs. So, this is a time of 
relative dynamism and aggressiveness on the part of theological 
schools. Why this is so ought to be a source of reflection; that it is 
the case should be a source of great confidence as we face the future. 

I propose to identify two of the most important trends in theological 
education since World War II. One is the religious studies move¬ 
ment; the other is the current movement underway to change the 
basic idea of theological education. What I will argue is that the 
future of our enterprise will be determined in major ways by the way 
in which the implications of these two trends work themselves out 
as we enter into the 21st century. Although both trends are very 
important—in fact, so important that I do not think the word 
“revolution” is at all an exaggeration—I will simply mention the 
first and then concentrate on the second. 

The Religious Studies Movement 
Prior to World War II, to all intents and purposes the graduate 
study of religion in North America was the unchallenged province 
of theological schools. They existed for that purpose and those who 
studied religion at the graduate level did so as part of their prepa¬ 
ration for the ministry to which they were committed. 

After World War II, the situation changed dramatically. In what 
has been referred to as a “quiet revolution,” vast changes during the 
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1950s and 60s took place in religious studies, primarily in the way 
they were organized, and with regard to the purposes they served. 
No longer was the rationale for the graduate study of religion to be 
part of the preparation of training for ministry. Religious studies 
programs established themselves in our colleges and universities 
along with all of the other disciplines, and sought to justify them¬ 
selves on the same basis as the study of any of the other fields 
included within that academic corpus. 

This growth and legitimation of religious studies in the academy 
had two primary consequences for theological education. First of 
all, it delineated the role of theological schools in higher education. 
No longer were they the only players in the theological game. The 
territory had to be shared with others. Although the boundaries 
between religious studies and theological studies have never been 
laid out systematically, these two communities have learned to live 
side by side. In no small part is this due to the fact that so many of 
the leaders of the religious studies movement were themselves the 
recipients of theological education. What will happen in the future 
as that fact changes, and it is changing dramatically, will pose some 
rather interesting issues for the roles that these two communities 
will play in the total structure of higher education within our society 
in the 21st century. 

The second implication for theological schools is that the religious 
studies movement freed theological schools to focus more point¬ 
edly than ever before on their roles as the academy of the church. 
Relieved of the burden of providing for the entire subject matter of 
religion, theological schools identified themselves increasingly 
with the church and its needs. In fact, so dramatic has been that 
identity, that the question as we approach the 21st century is its 
opposite—^namely, to what extent will theological schools continue 
to identify themselves as part of the total fabric of higher education 
as a whole? That is going to be, I think, a primary issue for 
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theological schools as we enter the next century, although undoubt¬ 
edly some will want to challenge this thesis. There are a great many 
other implications which could be discussed but I need to move 
along quickly to the second of the movements: The basic changes 
taking place within theological education itself. 

The Conceptual Revolution 

Unlike the religious studies movement, the second movement is 
still very much in process. It is a quiet revolution, a revolution of 
ideas, a shift in conceptualization, and it is that kind of process that 
is currently underway. We became aware of this change in 
conceptualization sometime in the late 1950s and early 60s, when 
church leaders—not academics, but church leaders—first started to 
use the word “ministry” without the article. They did not talk about 
“the ministry” but about “ministry,” and as one listened to them 
speak, it was obvious that they were using this word to displace 
more traditional words, such as “mission,” and “witness,” and 
“discipleship,” words which exemplified and expressed the Christian 
vocation. 

This new use of the word “ministry” was an indication that 
something was happening to the very idea of the ministry within the 
Church. There was a shift taking place, and the major difference 
was that increasingly ministry was seen first and foremost not as the 
function of ordained clergy but of the entire people of God. That 
shift in conceptualization, I am convinced, will be the source of one 
of the most significant changes in theological education in our 
century. It is the source of a major shift which is now being 
articulated by theological educators themselves. 

We shall be using for the next few moments the words “para¬ 
digm” and “paradigm shift” quite a bit so we need to make sure that 
we all share a common understanding of the basic idea. The word 
“paradigm” has been an “in” word ever since Thomas S. Kuhn 
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published his very important work in 1962 entitled The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions. Kuhn argued that significant changes take 
place in science not always by new discoveries but by the creation 
of new structures of interpretation. These structures he called 
“paradigms.” When Copernicus suggested, for example, that celestial 
bodies be viewed using the sun rather than the earth as a fixed point, 
that constituted a “paradigm shift.” Thus, a paradigm is a complex 
of assumptions and presuppositions which merge together to pro¬ 
vide a new framework of reference or interpretation of the facts or 
data of experience. 

Something of that nature is underway in the conceptualization of 
theological education. A major change is in process, a change that 
can be described very simply as a shift from what some have called 
a “clerical paradigm” to a “people of God paradigm.” I want to talk 
about that shift, which can be located by two dates. The first date is 
1956, marking the publication of Richard Niebuhr’s little volume 
entitled The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, and subtitled, 
Reflections on the Aims ofTheological Education. The second date 
is 1983, marking the publication of one of the most significant 
books of this genre, namely, Edward Farley’s Theologia: The 
Fragmentation and Unity ofTheological Education. Between these 
two dates we can discover the shift. 

For our purposes, Richard Niebuhr is important as a representative 
of the classical concept of theological education as dominated by 
the clerical paradigm. That is to say, theological education exists for 
the purpose of preparing clergy for the church. That is its central 
focus and its nature and form are dominated by that purpose. For 
Niebuhr, the theological school is viewed as the intellectual center 
of the life of the church. Niebuhr’s understanding quickly became 
a classic designation in the literature of theological education. As 
such, theological schools are communities whose common life is 
rooted in and sustained by the intellectual love of God and neighbor. 
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For Niehbur this intellectual love is exercised in two modes. The 
first is by means of a community of scholars whose vocation is to 
exercise in very singular ways this intellectual love of God and 
neighbor. The second function of this intellectual center, how¬ 
ever—and Niebuhr meant this sequence very literally—^is educa¬ 
tional, that is, the educating of the clergy. While the community of 
scholars might include persons of advanced learning who are not 
themselves clerics, it is clear in Niebuhr’s work that the educational 
purpose of theological schools is quite simply directed toward the 
training and preparation of ordained ministers, and to this extent 
Niebuhr’s work exemplifies theological education that is shaped by 
the clerical paradigm. There is, however, in his image of the 
intellectual center, a suggestion that theological schools might be 
more inclusive than that indicated or suggested by the clerical 
paradigm. He chose not to follow that suggestion, but it is precisely 
what is now being pursued by an increasing number of scholars. 

Although there is no complete consensus on the part of this 
growing body of scholars as to what constitutes the central thesis or 
alternative to the clerical paradigm, they share a common purpose. 
They seek to reconceptualize theological education according to a 
different paradigm. Perhaps the most outspoken of this group is Ed 
Farley of Vanderbilt Divinity School. Farley writes: 

“I cannot accept the reduction of theological study 
to clergy education. I think it important to adopt a 
broader view of theology as pertaining to the situ¬ 
ation of the believer as such. Hence, I suggest that 
theological study must be ordered by the interpre¬ 
tive activities of believers in the church whether 
clergy or lay.” 

Accordingly, Farley argues that theological education should not 
be controlled by the clerical paradigm but by what we might call a 
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people of God paradigm. 

Farley charges that we have changed the meaning of theology. He 
uses the Latin word theologia to refer to its classical, original, or 
more substantive meaning. For Farley, theology is essentially that 
knowledge or wisdom evoked by faith. It is a way of knowing. The 
study of theology is the nurturing of a habit, a disposition, a capacity 
for that kind of wisdom. Thus, theological education should be 
directed to the nurturing and disciplining of a capacity, of a habit, 
of a disposition, of a capacity to live according to the truth and 
meaning of life in the presence of God. Farley contends that we 
modems have changed completely the nature of theology. We have 
made it into something quite different. It has become a body of 
knowledge alongside other bodies of knowledge, the study of 
which is the mastery of that knowledge. Just like the study of 
philosophy or history or economics, the study of theology is the 
mastery of a subject matter. Thus, the first shift which Farley 
believes is taking place is this: namely, we have completely 
changed the nature and substance of theology, and in doing so, the 
nature of the study of theology. 

A second change has also come about over the last hundred years. 
Farley argues that the study of theology has been further reduced by 
focusing it solely upon those preparing for ordained ministry. The 
justification in our society for the study of theology is that it is 
needed for the preparation of ministers for the church. So, there 
have been changes in the nature of theology and there has been a 
reduction in the study of theology. 

What is Farley ’ s prognosis? Theological education must be freed 
from this clerical paradigm. It must be restored to its original and 
proper meaning and nature. Its essential purpose should be to equip 
all who seek to live by faith, to become informed and responsive to 
the fundamental impulses of faith itself. The study of theology is an 
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essential moment in the life of faith itself and is intended for all of 
the people of God, not simply the clergy. 

Other writers have followed Farley’s lead. Charles Wood of 
Perkins School of Theology, in his Vision in Discernment, argues 
for the need to reform theological education according to the 
nurturing of judgment which is an intrinsic part of the Christian life. 
Joe Hough and John Cobb argue in their book that theological 
education is a generic activity fostering the kind of thinking that is 
involved in Christian witness giving expression to Christian identity. 
As such, theological education is important for all Christians. 
David Kelsey of Yale has argued that theological education is first 
and foremost a matter of a person’s growth in Christian identity 
rather than the preparation for a specialized or professional role in 
the church. “As a course of study,” Kelsey writes, “theological 
education should be dominated by two questions. Who are we, and 
how is our communal identity as Christians best nurtured and 
critically assessed?” In fact, for Kelsey, the phrase “learned pastor” 
refers not to ordained ministers but to “any person who has become 
deeply learned in the complex of human actions that constitute the 
actual communal life of particular Christian communities. This 
complex of action,” he writes, “is the work of the entire people of 
God.” With Kelsey’s statement we have a clear indication of what 
I call the paradigm shift of theological education, from the clerical 
to the people of God paradigm. 

Perhaps two or three mid-course comments are in order. To refer 
to this paradigm shift as a revolution is to overstate the present 
situation. It is something of a “palace guard conspiracy” at this time, 
but there is no question in my mind that it is a movement which will 
continue to dominate the future. 

In addition, although the number of writers who are expressing 
this shift is increasing, strangely absent from this increasing body 
of literature are representatives of evangelical perspectives. We 
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need to ask why this is the case. Is it because the paradigm shift is 
irrelevant to evangelical education? Is it because the problems that 
the paradigm shift is intended to resolve are not real issues for 
evangelicals? Whatever the case, it is by no means irrelevant to 
suggest that critical assessment of the controlling paradigms of 
evangelical theological education is no less needed for the emerging 
future of our enterprise than for any other sector of that enterprise. 

Furthermore, there is increasing evidence that this paradigm shift 
may well prove to be the most significant development in theological 
education since 1811 when Schleiermacher made his famous 
defense of theological studies as an appropriate university department 
of studies. 

I remain convinced that there are in this paradigm shift the seeds 
of dramatic changes for theological education in the 21st century. 
I want to simply mention two or three of the potential implications 
of these changes, without seeking to elaborate or spell them out 
fully. 

First of all, it should not be surprising that we start with the matter 
of purpose or mission of theological schools themselves. Accord¬ 
ingly, theological schools in the 21st century will increasingly be 
challenged by this paradigm shift to become instruments of what 
Farley calls the “ordered learning of faith” and only derivatively by 
the conditions and needs of the ordained ministry. The manner in 
which theological schools refer to or respond to that challenge will 
shape the future in dramatic ways. 

Interestingly enough, in terms of practice, that shift is already 
beginning to take place in theological schools. When one examines 
closely what theological schools actually do, one begins to discern 
quite clearly that a new paradigm is already at work in our midst. For 
example, when Richard Niebuhr wrote his book in 1956, theological 
schools offered a total of 16 different degrees. Today we have 
doubled that inventory, and offer 32 degrees. This increase reflects 
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not only what has occurred in the growing specialization of or¬ 
dained ministries but in the new constituencies which theological 
schools have sought to serve over the last two decades. 

The current enrollment practices indicate the extent to which 
theological schools are indeed operating by a different paradigm. 
Twenty years ago, 80% of those enrolled for professional degrees 
in theological schools were M.Div. students. Today, 53% are so 
enrolled. Twenty years ago, 69% of all students in theological 
schools were M.Div. students. Today, less than half, some 49%, are 
M.Div. students. Now, I cite these statistics because almost every 
seminary, at least every seminary I know, with the exception of 
some university-related divinity schools, considers the M.Div. 
program the heart of the enterprise, the justification and the ratio¬ 
nale for the entire program. Yet the fact exists that less than half of 
our students are enrolled for that degree. We are serving other 
purposes, and those other purposes are better defined by the “people 
of God paradigm.” I submit that as the shift continues to take place 
in the paradigms by which theological schools operate, those 
statistics will continue to change throughout the future. 

I also want to suggest that the challenge to the purpose, identity 
and mission of theological schools presented by this paradigm shift 
need not be feared. It may bring threats such as over expansion or 
confusion of purpose. Yet these will always be present. At the same 
time, it will present new opportunities and new missions to be 
served by our schools. It very well may be that some schools, for 
example, will choose to remain institutions for ordinands. Some, 
however, may choose to constitute themselves as academies of the 
Church, seeking to provide in new ways the means for the ordered 
and disciplined learning implicit in faith as a whole. And it well may 
be that the new paradigm will call some theological schools to 
become in the 21 st century what church related schools were in the 
19th century; namely, institutions providing education needed by a 
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church-oriented society or community. When one contemplates 
that possibility, one begins to see a horizon that could expand 
almost indefinitely into the future. Though the paradigm shift may 
challenge our traditional conceptions of what we do and who we 
are, I do not think those challenges need to be feared. For the 
purpose and mission of theological schools will, if anything, be 
increased rather than diminished in the 21st century. 

Let me just suggest a second implication. We will find in the 21 st 
century, as theological schools continue to experience this paradigm 
shift, a change in its educational resources, and particularly in the 
way theological knowledge is structured. We do not have the time 
to analyze how we came to be as we are, but if you look at the corpus 
of knowledge that undergirds the educational enterprise of our 
theological schools, there are a few differences between the way 
that knowledge is organized in theological studies and the way it is 
organized anywhere else in the academy. That knowledge has been 
ordered, has been structured, by forces and influences that have 
been in process for hundreds of years and certainly today remain the 
product of the enlightenment. Now, as one asks “What educational 
purposes does the present organization of theological knowledge 
best serve?,” one begins to realize that perhaps the quickest answer 
is simply “knowledge for knowledge’s sake.” These are disciplines 
which students must master. Whether that same organization, 
however, can also serve the educational purposes of the new people 
of God paradigm—whether that knowledge is organized to help us 
acquire the habit and the disposition to live the Christian life, to live 
the promise of redemption—is another matter. I suggest that one of 
the major agendas of theological schools in the 21 st century will be 
to reshape the whole corpus of knowledge upon which the educa¬ 
tional enterprise rests, so that in the 21st century I fully expect that 
the knowledge that will undergird the educational enterprise will 
differ in substantial ways from what we know and understand at the 
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present time. That is an important agenda which will continue to 
challenge the best scholarly minds that theological schools can 
gather in the years ahead. 

The third challenge concerns the idea of ministry, and again I just 
want to refer to it briefly. Sixty years ago, when May published his 
three volume study of the educating of ministers in North America, 
he pointed out that the major problem confronting theological 
education was the confusion prevalent throughout the church 
concerning the nature and purpose of ministry. Thirty years ago, 
Niebuhr repeated that same problem. The shifting paradigm about 
which we have spoken will again focus attention upon that problem: 
the nature of the church ’ s ministry itself. The ministry remains what 
Niebuhr characterized as a “perplexed profession.” “Entering it,” 
he said, “was like entering the Army, where one never knows where 
he or she will land or what specific work he or she will be called 
upon to perform.” Any advance in theological education, regardless 
of which paradigm, will require the resolution of this enduring 
problem. 

Richard Niebuhr observes that whenever the church has been 
clear about its ministry, four conditions have prevailed. There has 
been clarity about the basic purpose ministers are called to serve; 
there has been clarity about the nature of the call to ministry; there 
has been clarity about the source of authority of the minister; and 
there has been clarity about whom the minister serves. The last three 
of these remain obscure for us today. The first of these, the major 
purpose, interestingly enough, is being increasingly modeled by a 
conception that requires, in my estimation, more rather than less 
critical thought. 

We are thinking of the major purpose of ministry as being some 
variation of practice. Theological education dominated by that idea 
of ministry is quickly becoming the new professionalism. There are 
many reasons why we are increasingly convinced that the essence 
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of ministry is practice. I want to suggest that that is a thesis which 
the paradigm shift will increasingly challenge. For if theological 
education is essentially the ordered learning of faith, to what extent 
practice is the dominant moment of such habit and discipline is a 
very critical question? The 21st century will require the church to 
resolve this ancient problem of its ministry and nature. 

Finally, the paradigm shift will call into question the universe 
within which theological schools operate and the context of inter¬ 
pretations by which they conduct their business. It will challenge 
our provincialisms, call into question the context within which we 
operate, and it will raise questions about everything that constitutes 
the current threats of the marginalization of our enterprise. The 
problem of the marginalization of theological schools is in part a 
contextual problem. It is a question of within which structures 
should theological schools operate. Historically, theological schools 
have been bifocal in their perspective: viewing the church but also 
viewing the academy. As I have already indicated, during the last 
30 years, we have been much clearer about our identity in relationship 
to the church than in relationship to the rest of society. We need to 
rethink the role that theological schools will play, not only within 
the total fabric of higher education in our culture, but in relation to 
the other agencies supporting our social existence and life. The 
paradigm shift will require that. 

Secondly, if theological education is education for the ordered 
learning of faith, that faith cannot be understood simply in terms of 
the perspective of the North Atlantic context that has dominated our 
thinking until now. We will be led to a new globalization of 
theological education and therein lies another source of change and 
growth throughout the 21st century. 
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Summary 

In summary, I am convinced that there is a very basic shift 
underway within theological education today. It is a shift which as 
it works its way through our profession will carry with it implica¬ 
tions and developments of vast proportions. It is a shift, however, 
which does not need to be feared, although it will bring challenges, 
it will also bring new opportunities. In his study of higher education, 
Clark Kerr concludes that what is needed most of all in higher 
education in our times is not really more fundamental resources, 
new reforms, new curriculums, but rather, he says, “we need a mood 
of anticipation and a sense of great purpose anticipating an even 
more useful future. What is required is a forward thrust of plans and 
energy and determination.” It is into that future that we are called. 

When I was President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, one 
of my predecessors was Augustus Hopkins Strong, an amazing 
person. In 1900 the school observed its 50th anniversary at which 
time Strong presented an historical discourse on the institution. He 
ended in this way: After commenting on the historical nature of the 
theological school with its succession of persons and resources that 
constituted it at any given moment, he went on to recognize that the 
seminary is an earthly instrument, the usefulness of which is deter¬ 
mined by God’s own ways. Then he concluded, “The present is ours 
but the future belongs to God. We trust that the seminary will abide 
as long as the world stands. The seminary is but a means to an end, 
the end is the triumph of the Kingdom of God. If not the seminary, 
yet the Kingdom shall endure and the seminary will have served its 
purposes if it has faithfully exalted Him who is King of the Ages and 
Lord of all.” That vision of eternity and all the confidence that it 
brings is what we need to face the 21st century. 



